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FIBERS A 
Natural fibers Al 


Behavior of the primary wall of cellulose during 
alkali boil 

W. Kling and H. Mahl. Melliand Textilber. 32, 

131-6 (1951) ; in German. 

Studies with the electron microscope have 
shown that the primary wall is covered by a layer 
of wax-pectin. When this layer is removed, as 
by acid prehydrolysis and alkali treatment, a net- 
work of fibrils is exposed. The upper layer of 
fibrils is oriented lengthwise while the lower 
layer is in a cross-wise direction. There is no 
sharp line of demarcation between the wax- 
pectin and the fibrillary ‘ayers. The primary 
wall is largely removed during the alkali boil 
under pressure. 








Cotton fiber quality index seen essential 
Earl E. Berkley. Am. Wool Cotton Reptr. 65, 
103, 105, 107, 109 (June 14, 1951). 


See front section. 


Cotton research program 

John W. Wright. Am. Wool Cotton Reptr. 65, 

15, 60 (May 17, 1951). 

Studies made by the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture and gin-equipment manufacturer’s 
have resulted in the development of lint-cleaning 
equipment which, if properly used by ginners, 
can be effective in foreign matter removal from 
cotton between the gin saws and bale press. Auto- 
matic mechanical sampling equipment has been 
developed which diverts small amounts of cot- 
ton flowing through the gin lint flue at periodic 
interval: «nd packages this cross section of the 
bale contents into an actual sample. Use of the 
sampler would improve handling and marketing 
of cotton since it takes samples of uniform size 
and appearance, gives accurate identification of 
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sample with the bale, reduces margin of error in 
sampling, does not mutilate the bagging, and will 
indicate the nature of variations in the bale as 
well as their extent. Other results of cotton re- 
search have been a method to safeguard the iden- 
tification of bales, improved types of cotton, etc. 


Effect of moisture on the measurement of wool 
fineness 

S. L. Anderson & R. C. Palmer. J. Tez. Inst. 

42, P137-144 (Apr. 1951). 

Describes methods of measuring wool fine- 
ness and provides data resulting from the meas- 
urements. 


Fiber diameter measurements of tops 

Anon. J. Tex. Inst. 42, P132-136 (Apr. 1951). 

Summarizes results received from the 1947 col- 
laborative experiments on fiber diameter measure- 
ments. The various methods used in this study 
include the W.I.R.A. Gravimetric method, Mail- 
lard and Roehrich method and the projector 
method. 


Questions on “Core Testing Wool” 

G. C. LeCompte and A. Johnson. Textile In- 

dustries 115, 97, 199 (June 1951). 

Queries on the article “Core Testing Wool” 
in the January 1950 issue (See TTD 7, 152) from 
Poland are answered by the authors who par- 
ticipated in the wool coring articles. In discuss- 
ing the sorting of samples, it is noted that the 
separation of the original sample into two sorts 
does a great deal to make the sorted portions 
more uniform and subsampling of these sorts 
provides portions which can be conveniently and 
rapidly processed in the laboratory. Yield de- 
terminations are based on the weight of the lot 
at sampling time in commercial practice, and the 
difficulty in revising commercial practice prevents 
these determinations from being based on a more 
fixed basis. 
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In discussing the importance of the core sam- 
ple test for yield determination of grease wool, 
the economic and technological importance is 
stressed. The economic importance lies in the 
fact that accurate yield of clean wool on a stand- 
ard basis can be obtained and from this the 
grease wool value can be determined. The tech- 
nological importance lies in the fact that more 
accurate samples are obtained by this method 
of testing and that by using these samples, tests 
for the processing of the entire lot of wool can be 
done with a high degree of reliability. The core 
test will indicate the amount of clean wool avail- 
able for spinning and also can be used for ac- 
curate quality determination. 


The relation between fiber properties and abrasion 
resistance 

D. D. Gagliardi and A. C. Nuessle. Amer. 

Dyestuff Reptr. 40, 409-15 (June 25, 1951). 

Practical wear tests have been made on a num- 
ber of fabrics, which have been treated with 
stabilizing and creaseproofing compounds. No 
correlation was found between such tests and ac- 
celerated-abrasion machines. The abrasion re- 
sistance at low loads (low stresses) is a more 
important criterion for predicting wearing quali- 
ties. The practical wear results have also shown 
the importance of wet abrasion resistance, which 
is greatly increased by stabilizing and crease- 
proofing compounds applied to rayon fabrics. The 
influence of molecular length and flexibility of 
a cross-linking reagent on abrasion resistance 
at high loads has been demonstrated. The in- 
troduction of short crosslinks in cellulose pro- 
duces the greatest reduction in apparent abrasion 
resistance because fiber extensibility is greatly 
reduced. Long and flexible crosslinks are more 
conducive to high retention of abrasion resistance 
since they yield more flexible and extensible 
fibers with higher capacity for energy absorp- 
tion. 


Structure of cellulose fiber 

W. Kast. Melliand Textilber. 32 361-3; in 

German. 

Part two of the report on the x-ray investi- 
gation of the structure of cellulose fibres discusses 
the methods of x-ray measurement of orientation 
and their results in regard to the phenomena of 
stretch. In order to characterize the state of 
orientation of the small rod-like particles it suf- 


fices to give an indication of the distribution of © 


the direction of their axis, while platelet particles 
require in addition the measurement of the dis- 
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tribution of the direction of their superficial 
norms, whereby different relations are found be- 
tween these two distributions which lie between 
Kratky’s limiting cases. Multiplicity can be re- 
produced within scope of the modern conception 
of the stretching of a micellar network by intro- 
duction of varying degrees and relaxation times 
of the reticulation. 


Artificial fibers A 2 


Dacron polyester fiber 

Louis A. Larson. Am. Wool Cotton Reptr. 65, 

1455-6 (May 17, 1951). 

Dacron polyester fiber, a condensation polymer 
obtained from Ethylene glycol and terephthalic 
acid, has an excellent appearance, with color, 

drape and tailoring qualities; wrinkle resistance 
and press retention, when wet, moist or dry; high 
wet and dry resilience; dimensional stability; 
high stretch resistance coupled with high 
strength, high bleach resistance, and high heat 
resistance. The most natural outlets appear to 
be in suitings and all types of outwear, and other 
applications for Dacron include knitting yarns 


for sweaters. hose, and the like; curtains; sewing 
threac; fire hose, V-belts, ropes, etc. Problems 


in connection with Dacron fibers that are being 
worked on include pilling, the forming of little 
balls on the surface of a fabric; static resulting 
from low electrical conductivity because of low 
moisture content in the fiber; dyeing problems, 
etc. 





Production of zein fibers 

William E. C. Yelland and Carl C. Jensen (to 

Corn Products Refining Co.), USP 2,552,079. 

A process for producing artificial filaments, 
threads, and films from zein, which comprises 
preparing an aqueous dispersidn of zein suitable 
for extrusion, extruding the dispersion through 
an orifice to impart the desired shape, collecting 
the extruded product in an aqueous saline co- 
agulating bath having an ionic strength equiva- 
lent to that within the range of about 0.2 molal 
to 1.8 molal sodium carbonate and having a pH 
value within range of about 10.5 to 11.5, there- 
after stretching and orienting the coagulated 
product in an aqueous saline bath having an 
ionic strength exceeding that of the coagulating 
bath, curing and drying the oriented and stretched 
product. 


Simple methods of fiber identification 
J. M. Preston. Dyer 105, 102 (Jan. 26, 
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1951). 

Broad, general methods for identifying a fiber 
include such tests as a burning test for distin- 
guishing between protein and cellulosic fibeys; 
tests for staple length for distinguishing between 
staple or continuous fibers; etc. A valuable in- 
dication of the physical and chemical nature of 
fibers may be found by heating fibers, and test- 
ing the effect of wetting on fiber strength can 
be used in fiber identification. Other tests that 
may be used in fiber identification include tests 
for strength, extensibility, elasticity, etc. 


YARN PRODUCTION B 





Fiber preparation Bl 





An analysis of fiber blending 

I. W. F. Leineweber, Jr..... Textile Age, 50-3 

(June 1951). 

The blending of staple fibers is done for finish, 
i.e., fabrics possessing certain qualities, economy, 
desirable physical properties for efficiency in 
manufacture, and color effects; and the three 
main fields where blending of staple fibers is im- 
portant are synthetics, cotton, and wool. 

In blending cotton, the bale blending prin- 
ciple is used. Some cotton is taken from each of 
a dozen bales or so in loading the feeder which 
does very little blending, and the cleaning equip- 
ment helps blend the stock. In blending differ- 
ent grades or types of cotton, hand weighing is 
used in conjunction with bale blending. Neither 
method is accurate, and the lack of waste control 
in the mix also creates inaccuracy. 

The common procedure for wool blending is 
also the use of a large floor blend coupled with 
hand weighing. It is run through feeders and 
pickers to storage bins and again through feed- 
ers and pickers to the card room. Here again the 
procedure is not accurate. 

In blending synthetics (acetate or viscose 
rayon) four methods or their combinations are 
used: (1) floor sandwich blending, (2) feeder 
blending, (3) lap blending; and (4) card sliver 
blending. In the first method batches of the 
various stocks from the bales are weighed by 
hand and then shaken down on the floor or in a 
large bin so that a “sandwich” is built up of the 
weiyzshted layers. A cross-section of this sand- 
wich is then loaded by hand into a feeder from 
which it is blown into bins or to the pickers. This 
process is costly and inefficient. 

Feeder blending is also impractical since it 
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follows the same pattern as floor sandwich blend- 
ing only eliminating the floor sandwich mixing. 
The beater section for mixing is sometimes in- 
cluded as the blending medium after the hand- 
weighed stock is delivered by the feeders, but in- 
accuracy can occur if the feeders separate the 
mix or do not deliver the proper proportions of 
the blend. 

Lap blending uses two processes of picking, 
first on the breaker picker and then setting up 
several laps in blanket, sandwich form on the 
finisher picker. From a weight, sandwich and 
mixing standpoint, this method is nearly ideal. 

In ecard sliver blending, as with lap blending, 
no hand weighing nor preliminary blending is 
done. Each fiber is processed separately up to 
drawing where the card slivers are run together 
in the desired proportions on drawing frames. 
The card sliver blending method, as well as the 
lap blending method, is limited to simpler blends 
and also the number of cards necessary to set 
up on each fiber in processing. Since different 
fibers have different drawing properties, this 
method does not give an ideal blend. Also the 
fibers spiral or wrap around one another instead 
of intermingling due to the lack of preblending. 


Comments on reworkable waste 

Anon. Textile Industries 115, 151, 153 (June 

1951). 

In feeding reworkable waste back into the 
mix, lap waste and card sliver and the other 
softer types of waste need no further processing ; 
but the hard types of waste, such as drawing 
sliver and roving waste need to be run through 
a waste machine to cut and fluff it up thoroughly 
so that it will not hang on spike aprons and wrap 
around doffer beaters. The waste should be fed 
back into the mix from one specific hopper, in an 
even flow, and at all times that the stock is being 
fed so as to give a uniform mixture. To main- 
tain an even flow, it is better to allow a backlog 
of waste to accumulate than to try to feed all 
the reworkable waste each day and have an un- 
even flow of waste into the mix. An intelligent 
and competent waste machine operator is im- 
portant in processing reworkable waste; stock 
should not be fed too rapidly to the machine; 
different stock should be kept separate; feed rolls 
on the waste machine should be kept clean and 
free of chokes; logs on the waste machine should 
be kept in good condition, etc. 


Dyeing of wool stock and slubbing with vat 
colors 
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S. J. Luscian. Am. Wool Cotton Reptr. 65, 

9-10 (May 31, 1951); Anon. Textile Age 15, 

33 (June 1951). 

In dyeing wool stock or slubbing, either open 
or closed kettles or kiers may be used as long as 
there is a forced circulation of liquor through 
the material with adequate pumps or impellers. 
Equipment should be of stainless steel to avoid 
corrosion, and temperature gauges and controls 
as well as pressure gauges are useful. Care should 
be taken not to overload the kettles and to avoid 
part loads. Raw stock should be packed uniform- 
ly, and with slubbing in tops or on spools winding 
must be uniform. Before dyeing slubbing should 
be initially wet out with a synthetic wetting agent 
or detergent; and in the case of raw stock, a mild 
scour at 120° F may be necessary if the fiber is 
oily. Most vat dyes can be applied by either the 
reduced or pigment method with the latter rec- 
ommended because of its simplicity. A few 
special dyes that require high temperature for 
leuco formation must be dyed by the reduced 
method. The Indigiod and Thio Indigiod types 
may be dyes from an ammonia bath. Procedures 
in the pigment and reduced methods of dyeing 
wool stock or slubbing are described with typical 
formulae given. 


Fiber meter blending system 

Anon. Am. Wool Cotton Reptr. 65. 43 (June 

7, 1951). 

A new 24” fiber blending unit, which can be 
added to fiber meter systems now in operation 
or provided as part of new installations, provides 
for the scientific proportioning of small percent- 
ages (as little as two ounces) of reusable waste 

throughout any fiber blend. The new unit be- 
* comes an integral and automatically-functioning 
part of any fiber automatic blending system into 
when it is incorporated. Mfr: W. D. Doden- 
hoff Co. 


Mechanical bale handling speeds unloading 
Staff. Textile Industries 115, 108-9, 111 
(July 1951). 


See front section. 


New cotton opener developed by Saco-Lowell 
Anon. Teztile Industries 115, 179-81 (June 
1951). 

An opener for cotton, known as the Trash 
Ejector, is reported to not only beat out heavy 
impurities but also in the same cycle will float 
out those impurities lighter than average. Four 
beaters are arranged one above the other with 
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an adjustable cut-off placed between each beater 
and between the inlet and outlet. The beaters 
are arranged with flexible grids 45 degrees above 
and below the center and a perpendicular flat 
grid between these sets of grids to take up the 
remaining space. Dust bins on each side of the 
grids have sufficient space to take care of the 
air currents and dust and dirt removed and angle 
plates set close to the grids break up the air cur- 
rents to cause the dirt to fall away from the 
grids. An apron at the bottom driven from the 
bottom cylinder shaft carries the motes and dirt 
out of the machine. 

The beaters consist of 6 flat radial blades 
which are 114” deep in the direction of rotation 
and 3” deep on the retreating side. Filling-in 
sheets of steel are between the blades which make 
the cylinder completely enclosed. Discs of the 
same dimension as the over-all diameter of the 
blades are arranged on the ends of the cylinder. 
The drive is from the one cylinder to the next 
by pulleys and flat belts. 

The cotton fibers are first struck by the beater 
in the direction of rotation and thrown against 
the grids where the heavy impurities in the cot-' 
ton are thrown out. As the blade passes over 
the grid, a negative air pressure is set up behind 
the blade, and the particles which are lighter than 
the fiber are floated out through the grids. As 
the blade approaches the cut-off, the reverse sec- 
tion tends to prevent the cotton from passing by 
the cut-off and allows the beater to throw the 
cotton into the path of the following beater. 


Some observations on the hardening process 
used in felt manufacture. I — Factors influenc- 
ing hardening 

R. M.S. Frohnsdorf & C. S. Whewell. J. Soc. 

Dyers Colourists 67, 142-148 (April 1951). 

Studies the hardening of masses of loose wool 
under various conditions, with the effectiveness 
of the operation being determined by measure- 
ments of air permeability and breaking load. 
Provides data showing how hardening is affected 
by processing time and pH of solution. 


Special tongs speed bale handling 
Anon. Modern Materials Handling 6, 22 
(June 1951). 


See front section. 


Weigh, mix and blend continuously 
Anon. Modern Materials Handling 6, 29-31 
(July, 1951). 


See front section. 
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Wool cards at Bachman Uxbridge 
Aron. Whitin Review 18, 4-9 (May-June 
1951). 


Se2 front section. 


Wool stock lubricated in duct 

Staff. Textile Industries 115, 149 (June 

1951). 

At Carleton Woolen Mills, Inc. wool stock is 
lubricated by applying an emulsion sprayed from 
a single nozzle located in a section of air duct 
between picker and blower. A standard nozzle 
is used in the duct with the jet opened to maxi- 
mum and steam pressure several pounds higher 
than formerly. More uniform penetration of the 
emulsion on the fibers is permitted since the 
stock, thoroughly opened during picking, is fur- 
ther fluffed by the air blowing it to the card 
room. Less oil is consumed, and sludge on beater 
blades and other parts has been eliminated. 


Carding and combing B 2 





The influence of static phenomena on textile 
processing of wool 

L. A. Runton. Textile Age 15, 20-3 (May 
1951). 

Production of static charges occurs when 
there is an unbalance between negative charges, 
electrons, which are mobile in conductors 
and less mobile in insulators, and positive charges 
which are fixed and constitute the main mass of 
the material. Thus, since wool is an electrical 
insulator, static charges result from the addition, 
or removal, of electrons, promoted by contact or 
by induction from a nearby charged object. 
Trouble due to static charges in wool processing 
occurs first at the first breaker card where un- 
even webs are evidenced. At the peralta rolls, 
a statically charged web will bunch or wind and 
often gives broken webs; and at the tape con- 
denser or the finisher, static gives the most 
trouble in the woolen process with breaks, irreg- 
ular winding, and double ends. In both woolen 
and worsted spinning and warp preparation, 
fuzzy or wild yarn, laps, and broken ends, and 
loom stoppage are evidenced. Huntfidification 
of weave rooms at around 65% at 75° has re- 
duced much of the static trouble. In cloth fin- 
ishing static causes cloth to cling to rolls and 
causes the cloth to fold unevenly. Also of great 
importance is the fact that sparks generated by 
static present a very real danger of fire. Humid- 
ity, the use of anti-static hygroscopic dressings, 
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and the installation of inotron bars are suggested 
ways of dissipating these conditions. 


More variation in drawing 

Anon. Teztile Industries 115, 155, 157 (June 

1951). 

In answer to an inquiry on variations in 
weights at drawing frames, one contributor de- 
scribes a scheme to overcome this difficulty. 
Cards are separated into blocks of 6 with each 
card numbered consecutively from 1 through 6 
in each block. Roving cans are also numbered 
from 1 through 6 with No. 1 can run on No. 1 
card, etc. In creeling, one can of each number 
is put in each delivery on the drawing, thus as- 
suring sliver from 6 different cards running on 
each delivery. This contributor found that a 
better cross section of carding was obtained, that 
it was much easier to control weights and a better 
biend of the stock was possible. 

Another contributor writes that by stripping 
the cards every 4 hours rather than 8 and by 
reducing the weight of sliver to 55 grains from 65 
grains the variation at drawing should not be 
more than 5%. Reducing the weight of card 
sliver will lower production but increased doffer 
speeds will compensate for this. 


Blending room equipment 
Anon. Platt’s Bull. 7, 183-7 (July, 1951). 


See front section. 


Drafting and roving B 3 





Mechanical gap gear for textile roving frames 
Rufus J. Henderson. USP 2,559,619, July 
10, 1951. 

A gap gear for the roving frame of a textile 
mill comprising a frusto-conical body having 
spaced groups of integral teeth about the conical 
face thereof and extending between the end faces 
thereof the body being provided with a recess ex- 
tending along one end face of the body and the 
conical face contiguous to the leading teeth of 
each of the groups, a wearing element disposed 
within each of the recesses, and securing means 
extending through each of the wearing elements 
and receivable within said conical body for de- 
tachably securing said wearing element on the 
conical body, each of the wearing elements com- 
prising a lug portion overlying the one face of 
the body and provided with means for the ex- 
tension therethrough of the securing means, and 
an angular tooth section overlying the conical 
face and co-extensive with the leading teeth of 
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each of the groups and forming continuations 
thereof. 


Pendulous bobbin holder 

Fausto G. De Santis (to Reconstruction Fi- 

nance Corp.) USP 2,556,684, June 12, 1951. 

In a bobbin holder, the combination of a pen- 
dulous, swivelly-arranged, cylindrical body mem- 
ber having a threaded axial bore portion at the 
lower end thereof, a flanged clamping member 
having a cylindrical shoulder portion adjacent 
its flange and a threaded end portion; and a hol- 
low, generally cylindrical, compressible chuck 
member of molded resilient material having flex- 
ible side walls provided externally with a plurality 
of intesrral circumferentially-spaced projections 
for engiuging the interior shoulder and resiliently 
gripping the inner wall extremity of the usual 
countervore of a roving bobbin for detachably 
connecting the bobbin onto said body member 
of the bobbin holder, said chuck member being 
affixed to the body member by the flanged clamp- 
ing meraber and having its side walls surround- 
ing but spaced substantially from the shoulder 
portion of the clamping member and in engage- 
ment with the shoulder thereof only at their in- 
ner ends, the threaded flanged clamping mem- 
ber being rotatably mounted in the chuck mem- 
ber and engaging the threaded bore portion in 
the body member to move the flange of the clamp- 
ing member into and out of compressive con- 
tact with the chuck member. 


Reciprocating underclearers for drawing 
Anon. Saco-Lowell Bull. 23, 9-11 
1951). 


See front section. 


(March 


The Saco-Lowell three-groove sliver tester 


Anon. Saco-Lowell Bull. 23, 12-13 (Mar. 
1951). 
See front section. 

Spinning B 4 





Ambler superdraft system for drawing and 
spinning worsted and synthetic yarns 

Anon. Textile Age 15, 58-9 (May 1951). 

Increasing interest in the United States in the 
Ambler Super-Draft System, manufactured in 
this country by McGlynn Hays Industries, Inc., 
is reported. Top-quality yarns are produced 
at extra high drafts on this system with the most 
costly drawing and roving operations eliminated. 
In addition, all yarns of a given quality may be 
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spun from a single weight of roving. Coarse and 
fine wools, mohair, long and short staple syn- 
thetics and blends may be spun on the same ma- 
chine. Draft settings of 20 to 200 are provided, 
and change of draft is obtained by merely set- 
ting a dial. The A.S.D. system can be applied 
either to new spinning equipment or to existing 
machines. 


Attachment for spinning frames 

Jeter H. Riddle and Walter Garvis Reed (to 

Beacon Manufacturing Co.) USP 2,560,476, 

July 10, 1951. 

In a spinning frame in which a filling yarn 
and reinforcing thread are twisted together, lead 
over a guide bar, and wound onto a bobbin, the 
improvement comprising a reciprocating slotted 
member over which the twisted filling yarn and 
reinforcing thread travel, the slot in the member 
having an insufficient width to accommodate the 
combined filling yarn and reinforcing thread, 
but having sufficient width to accommodate the 
reinforcing thread alone when the filling yarn 
breaks, and a fixed cooperating member with 
which said reciprocating member is associated 
in sliding contact and which will effect shearing 
of the reinforcing thread in the slot when the re- 
ciprocating member brings the reinforcing thread 
in contact with this fixed member. 


Builder motion 

George E. Repass (to Draper Corporation) 

USP 2,558,526, June 26, 1951. 

A builder motion for spinning machines and 
the like which has a rail to be traversed and a 
traverse cam which comprised in combination, a 
main builder arm, an auxiliary builder arm and 
means upon which the builder arms are pivoted, 
a follower on the main builder arm for engage- 
ment by the traverse cam and for conveying 
traversing movements from the cam to the arm, 
a connecting means attached at the free end of the 
auxiliary builder arm for imparting movements 
thereof to that rail on the machine which is to be 
traversed, and means for imparting the travers- 
ing motion of the main builder arm to the aux- 
iliary builder arm, and simultaneously moving the 
auxiliary arm relatively to the main arm to im- 
part package building movements and a return 
movement thereto which comprises a cam group 
including a builder cam, a wind-down cam and a 
timing cam, means carried by the main builder 
arm upon which the cams are rotatably mounted, 
a follower on the auxiliary builder arm bearing 
upon the builder cam, a second follower and a 
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support therefor fixed relatively to the builder 
motion against which the wind-down cam bears, 
and means for rotating the cam group as a unit 
throughout a predetermined angular extent dur- 
ing each cycle of operation. 


Bunch building mechanism 

George E. Repass (to Draper Corporation) 

USP 2,553,198, June 26, 1951. 

A builder mechanism for a spinning frame 
comprising a shaft, a building lever mounted on 
the shaft, means including a trundle roll and fill- 
ing cam for oscillating the lever about the shaft, 
means including a trundle roll and filling cam for 
oscillating the lever about the shaft to form a 
main package of filling on a bobbin, cam means 
for lowering the trundle roll out of contact with 
the filling cam for a short interval during which 
a top bunch is built, and cam means for immedi- 
ately lowering the building lever while the spin- 
ning frame is in motion. 


Cradle for long draft spinning 

Richard R. Pope (to Avondale Mills) USP 

2,557,036, June 12, 1951. 

A cradle for long draft spinning comprising 
a pair of side plates rigidly joined together in 
spaced relation, locking plates detachably fitting 
against the sides of the side plates, apron guide 
bars carried by one of the locking plates, and 
means for detachably securing the other locking 
plate to the guide bars. 


Defective drafting arising from imperfections in 
front rollers of mules and ring frames 

J. Gregory and A. Tyson. J. Tex. Inst. 42, 

T147-T167 (April 1951). 

Identifies movement of the roller nip as the 
primary mechanical cause of irregular drafting 
with defective front rolls of mules and ring 
frames. Discusses the cause of nip movement 
and analyzes the causes in terms of roller eccen- 
tricity, vary compressibility of roller covering 
material and interaction between arbor and boss. 
Describes the types of rollers used in the study. 


Drawing, twisting, doubling, and spinning 
machinery 

William Hardacre, Edgar Beaumont and Hor- 

ace B. Merriman (to Courtaulds Limited) 

USP 2,556,919, June 12, 1951. 

A twisting tube for use in the drawing, twist- 
ing’, doubling and spinning of textile threads com- 
prising a rotatable member framed by at least 
two parts which are constructed so that when the 
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parts are assembled together, the member has a 
continuous, smooth, wholly internal channel the 
entrance and exit holes of which are concentric 
with the axis of rotation of the member whereby 
a thread cannot pass through the channel with- 
out its being deflected solely by the walls of the 
channel from the axis of rotation of the member, 
and means for joining and holding the parts to- 
gether to form the rotatable member. 


Ends down 

James Osborne. 

1951). 

By keeping the ends down as low as possible, 
spinning production in actual pounds and pro- 
duction per man hour can be increased and “re- 
worked waste” in the stock can be avoided. In 
this discussion of a campaign to reduce ends 
down in the spinning room, the increase in twist 
in the hank roving resulted in protecting the 
roving from the air of the overhead cleaners, in- 
creased the effective fiber control, gave smoother 
and stronger yarn, and slightly reduced the av- 
erage ends down. A routine, developed for check- 
ing the cause of ends down included examining 
top rolls for rough places, cuts in the covering, 
dry saddles, dirty webs and cap bars; checking 
apron and tension roll condition; checking the 
roving guide as to its position on the traverse 
rod; inspecting traveler cleaners, etc. In check- 
ing the spindle, if it was found to run “rough” 
without a load, the entire spindle assembly was 
checked including the whorl, bolsters, etc. The 
strobotac was used to locate vibrating spindles 
which will cause ends down, the spindle to run 
hot, oil pumping, wear on base and bolster, etc. 
Causes of vibrating spindles are such things as 
the use of the wrong kind of oil in the bases, 
badly fitting and out-of-balance bobbins and 
paper tubes, etc. Also of importance in reducing 
ends down is the selection of the traveler and 
the proper circle. 


Textile Age 15, 10-15 (June 


Figure your own filling numbers 
P. S. Leach. Textile Industries 115, 112-14 


(June 1951). 

In calculating the required yarn number for 
filling to make a desired weight of cloth, several 
factors upon which the filling yarn number de- 


pends make it difficult to use construction tables. 


These factors include (1) the amount of size 
added to the warp at the slasher, (2) the amount 
of shedding at the loom, (3) reed spread, (4) 
number of selvedge ends, and (5) warp contrac- 
tion. Formulas are given for calculating warp 
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contraction and calculating the filling number. 


Humidity conditioning at the frame 

Anon. Textile Industries 115, 165 (June 

1951). 

Aire-Perme-Ator apparatus on twisters for 
maintaining high humidity in between the spools 
and for evacuating accumulated heat from the 
spindles is being tested by an Eastern mill which 
processes filament synthetics. Working condi- 
tions between frames are reported to be improved 
by the constant circulating and change of air. 


Lubricated spinning spindle 

Eugene F. Monnia (to Selectronics, Inc.,) 

USP 2,555,358, June 5, 1951. 

A lubricated revolving member comprising a 
support, a pintle extending from the support, a 
cartridge surrounding the pintle in spaced rela- 
tion thereto, a spindle member carried by the 
cartridge and revolving therewith with respect 
to the pintle, a pair of bearing members disposed 
within the cartridge at spaced positions with re- 
spect to the pintle one of the bearing members 
being disposed coincidently with the linear axis 
of the pintle and the other of the bearing mem- 
bers surrounding the linear axis of the pintle, 
the interior of the cartridge forming a reservoir 
for fluid lubricant within the cartridge for con- 
tinuously lubricating both of the bearing mem- 
bers, one of the bearing members projecting from 
the lower end of the cartridge in annular step- 
like arrangement and a complementary shaped 
annular step-like plate engaging the end of the 
last mentioned bearing member and closing the 
reservoir for fluid lubricant within the cartridge 
for operating the bearing members in a confined 
body of fluid lubricant. 


Magnetic spinning spindle 
Edward S. Reid, (to Sonoco Products Co.) 
USP 2,559,734, July 10, 1951. 


See front section. 


Modern Pitman roll 

Anon. Saco-Lowell Bull. 23, 12-13 (Mar. 

1951). 

See front section. 

New centrifugal spinning 

Anon. Am. Wool Cotton Reptr. 65, 29, 31, 33, 

128-9 (June 14, 1951). 

The new Prince-Smith centrifugal worsted 
spinning frame is reported to replace the flyer, 
cap, and ring spinning frame; produce much 
larger packages with less end breakage and no 
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piecing-up; have self-initiated and semi-automatic 
doffing; etc. The system has the ability to trans- 
fer the dry spun yarn from the container to a 
serviceable package, and also the machine is cap- 
able of running through meal breaks and over- 
time with a minimum of attention. In this sys- 
tem, the yarn follows a natural path in a ver- 
tical line from the nip of the front rollers through 
the center of the container and then to its in- 
side wall. The centrifugal adhesion of the yarn 
to the container positively rotates the length of 
yarn projecting downwards from the front roller 
nip, and the rotation of the container imparts 
twist to this yarn. The peripheral velocity of 
the revolving container exerts a continuous pull 
or drag in its attempt to wind the yarn at a 
greater speed than the front roller delivery allows. 
The drafting zone is similar in principle to the 
ordinary type worsted spinner except that it is 
steeper and the drafting speed is faster. Other 
details of the P. S. C. system are discussed in 
this article. 


New system aimed uniform humidity for twisters 
Anon. Textile World 101, 140 (July 1951). 


See front section. 


Nylon staple on the cotton system: some proper- 
ties of all nylon yarns 

F. Millard. J. Tex. Inst. 42,T168-T180 (Apr. 

1951). 

Provides information about yarns spun on 
the cotton system, from 3 denier 114 in. semi-dull 
nylon staple. Also gives information about’ the 
production of 26s, 30s, 36s, 40s, 46s and 52s single 
yarns, from double and/or single roving of 4.5 
and 6.0 hank with twist factors of 2.39-4.98. 
Provides the results of tests for count, twist, sin- 
gle thread strength and extension. 


Processing of nylon staple (3 denier, 114 inch) 
on cotton spinning machinery 

F. Millard. J. Textile Inst. 42, P125-P131 

(Apr. 1951). 

Provides details as to equipment and methods 
of processing nylon staple on cotton equipment. 


Spindle for tubular yarn carriers 

Deane A. Cabot and Fausto G. De Santis (to 

Reconstruction Finance Corp.) USP 2,556,674, 

June 12, 1951. 

A spinning spindle for tubular yarn carriers 
comprising a central support, a tip member fast 
to the upper end of the support, a whirl fast to 
the support and well spaced axially thereon from 
said tip, the whirl having an axial extension pre- 
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senting an enlarged recess in its top end, a tubular 
barrel member spaced about the support, and 
extension and the tip, the tip having a shoulder 
closing the upper end of the tubular member and 
a cylindrical lower end portion formed with a 
circumferential groove extending within the 
upper end portion of the tubular member and 
in radially spaced relation thereto, an annular re- 
silient rubber member within said groove and in 
a compressed state radially between the inner 
surface of the upper end of the tubular member 
and the exterior of the cylindrical end portion of 
the tip, and an annular resilient rubber member 
within the recess of the axial extension of the 
whirl and in a compressed state forming a bottom 
seat yieldably supporting the lower end of the 
tubular barrel member. 


Spinning practices described 

Staff. Textile Industries 115, 131, 133, 135, 

137 (June 1951). 

This is a continuation of a report on the spring 
meeting of the Textile Operating Executives of 
Georgia. Subjects discussed include: High draft 
spinning, underframe cleaners, automatic builder 
motions, metallized top rolls, ball bearing top 
rolls, data on pneumatic roll pickers, nylon top 
saddles and cap bars, plumbing rubber-mounted 
spindles, increasing warp bobbin size, brushes on 
B-C spoolers, cleaning B-C warpers, reducing 
wild yarn on B-C spoolers, and controlling sliver, 
roving, yarn weights. 


Spinning spindle 

Walter Warren Egee (to Fletcher Works In- 

corporated) USP 2,558,210, June 26, 1951. 

A spindle mounting comprising a support, a 
stub shaft fixedly mounted with respect to the 
support, vertically spaced bearings mounted on 
the shaft, a whorl having a spindle blade car- 
ried thereby and having a sleeve enclosing the 
bearings, and a resilient ring interposed between 
the interior of the sleeve and the outer race of 
the upper of the bearings. 


Spinning and twisting spindle 

Jan Mandouchitch, USP 2,555,652, June 5, 

1951. 

A spinning and twisting spindle comprising a 
stationary holder member, a rotary shaft for 
carrying a yarn package, a rotary member inter- 
mediate said stationary holder member and the 
rotary shaft, at least one roller bearing between 
the stationary holder member and the intermed- 
iate rotary member, at least one roller bearing be- 
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tween the intermediate rotary member and the 
rotary shaft, axial thrust bearings for defining 
the axial positions of the rotary shaft and inter- 
mediate rotary member with respect to the sta- 
tionary holder member, and means for driving 
the rotary shaft in rotation. 


Stop means for traveler mounted upon rotatable 
ring 

irby M. Goree. USP 2,558,552, June 26, 1951. 

In a spinning frame or the like, a rail, a ring 
mounted upon the rail, a traveler mounted upon 
the ring, a support separate from the ring and 
mounted upon the rail, a stop element pivotally 
mounted upon the support and having a part 
movable into and out of the path of travel of 
the traveler, a cam mounted upon the support 
to engage the stop element, and a spring to move 
the stop element toward the cam. 


Triple deck twister 

Anon. Textile Industries 115, 189, 191 (June 

1951). 

A triple deck twister displayed at the knit- 
ting show is made with fully enclosed drive and 
twist end. Three different type of package have 
been run simultaneously including tapered end 
package, straight end package, and regular take- 
up spools. The twister was designed to twist 
any range from 5 to 55 tpi, and a one pound pack- 
age is maximum capacity. The equipment op- 
erates on spools with no pirns used. Mfr: U. S. 
Textile Machine Co. 


Worsted spring-weighting system gives better 
fiber control 
Anon. Textile World 101, 143 (July 1951). 


See front section. 


Yarn spindle 
Max C. Miller (to Knitting Machines Corpor- 
ation) USP 2,558,308, June 26, 1951. 

In a high speed vertical spindle assembly, a 
vertical rotary spindle, upper and lower anti- 
friction bearings having inner and outer races 
and interposed anti-friction elements, the bear- 
ings being spaced from one another on the spindle, 
a housing adapted to receive the bearings and 
having the internal periphery thereof spaced from 
the spindle to provide a lubricant mist chamber 
including the bearings, a lubricant reservoir dis- 
posed at the lower end of the housing, and means 
for supplying lubricant in mist form to the bear- 
ings comprising a smooth wall conduit extending 
axially downwardly into said lubricant, an out- 
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ward extension of the conduit in the vicinity of 
the lower bearing, and an upward extension of 
the conduit offset from the axis of the spindle 
and having at its upper end an outlet nozzle dis- 
posed above the lower edge of the upper bearing, 
the inner race of the upper bearing being recessed 
to provide a lubricant passage from the nozzle to 
the anti-friction elements of upper bearing. 


Winding and spooling B 5 





Apparatus for tensioning running strands 
Seddon C. Nelson (to American Viscose 
Cory.) USP 2,556,291, June 12, 1951. 

A tension device comprising two helical coils 
each having spaced convolutions, means for 
mounting the coils for relative movement com- 
prising two relatively movable parallel support- 
ing rods one for each coil, each convolution of each 
coil being fixedly secured to its respective rod 
with the axis of the coil substantially parallel to 
the rod. 


Automatic stop for winding machines 

Willie C. Cain and Richard P. Hester. USP 

2,557,938, June 26, 1951. 

In a thread winding carriage movably mount- 
ed on a guide rail and having a friction wheel 
engaging a traction shaft for moving the thread 
traversing guide lengthwise of said carriage, the 
carriage including a spring-pressed package arm 
normally biased away from the shaft, and a sec- 
ond spring correlated with the pull on the thread 
through the traversing guide for holding the arm 
in operative relation with respect to the shaft; a 
stop attachmen active upon breaking of the thread 
and raising of the arm from the shaft to laterally 
shift the carriage to disengage the wheel from 
shaft, the attachment comprising a cam member, 
a slide rod fixed to the cam slidably engaging 
the carriage, a roller on the rod engageable with 
the rail, the cam being disposed in a position 
to be engaged by the second spring an inverted 
L-shaped guard carried by the cam for holding 
the second spring from disengagement with the 
cam. 


Automatic winder machine attachment 

Graham Pait (one fourth each to R. P. Hester 

and W. H. Hussey and one-fourth to N. V. 

Lewis) USP 2,557,995, June 26, 1951. 

In a thread winding carriage movably mount- 
ed on a guide rail and having a friction wheel 
engaging a traction shaft and including a spring- 
pressed package arm normally biased away from 
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the traction shaft; a stop motion attachment for 
laterally shifting the carriage to’ disengage the 
wheel from the shaft when the thread breaks, the 
attachment comprising a cam correlated with the 
package arm, means slidably mounting the cam 
on the carriage, and a roiler connected with the 
cam engageable with the rail. 


Down winding device 

William Charles Hanse (to American Viscose 

Corp.) USP 2,556,272, June 12, 1951. 

In combination; a support having an upwardly 
facing seat; a package holder consisting of a ver- 
tical tube having an axial thread passage, a 
plate secured to the tube adjacent its lower end 
and having an upwardly-facing annular surface 
for supporting an annular package to be unwound, 
the plate having a circular periphery of large 
diameter than the package to be unwound, the 
resilient means carried by the tube above the 
plate for centering the package thereon, the re- 
silient means being compressible by the package 
to an outer diameter less than the inside diameter 
of the package, and a small fitting secured to the 
outside of the upper end of the tube having a 
downwardly-facing bearing surface adapted to 
engage the seat; and a slot in the support extend- 
ing into the seat and having a width allowing 
free passage of the tube but narrower than the 
fitting. 


Foster #102 now winds cones for Barber- 
Colman Creels 

Anon. Textile Age 15,62 (May 1951). 

Equipment has been developed by the Foster 
Machine Co. for its Model 102 winding machine 
for winding package dyed yarns at high speeds 
to 4” traverse slight taper cones to fit in a Bar- 
ber-Colman Creel. The cone will hold up to 3 
lbs. of yarn, is completely free of ribbon wind, 
and draws off very easily in the creel. 


Strand-collecting system and tension device 
therefor 

John J. Franklin (to American Viscose Corp.) 

USP 2,556,265, June 12, 1951. 

A method of controlling the collecting of a 
strand fed by a continuously moving strand sup- 
ply comprising withdrawing the strand from the 
supply, passing the withdrawn strand through 
a sinuous path over a plurality of tensioning sur- 
faces in a direction generally transverse to that 
of the movement of the strand supply and varying 
the total angle of contact the yarn makes with the 
surfaces in response to variations in the position 
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of withdrawal of the strand from the supply. 


Strand twisting machine 
Ingham S. Roberts (to American Viscose 
Corp.,) USP 2,559,735, July 10, 1951. 

A two-for-one twisting machine comprising 

a spindle, electrical means for driving the spindle, 

a flyer fixed on the spindle, a supply package 

holder mounted on the spindle and rotatable rela- 

tive thereto and provided with magnetic means, 
stationary electromagnetic coil means spaced with 
respect to the holder on the opposite side of the 
flyer for cooperating inductively with the mag- 
netic rneans for maintaining the holder stationary, 
a tensioning device supported by the supply pack- 
age holder, an electrically operated braking means 
for the spindle, electrical means electrically con- 
nected with the coil means, and responsive to 
variations in the impedance of the coil means re- 
sulting; from changes in the spacing between the 
magnetic means and the coil means for simul- 
taneously operating the braking means and stop- 
ping the flow of electrical current to the driving 

means upon a predetermined change of the im- 

pedance, and an alternating current source for 

energizing the electromagnetic coil means and 
the electrical means. 


Tension device 
Seddon C. Nelson (to American Viscose 
Corp.) USP 2,556,290, June 12, 1951. 


A tension device comprising two sets of guide. 


elements, the elements of one set having their 
yarn-guiding surfaces in approximate alignment, 
the other set comprising two groups of guide ele- 
ments, the elements of one group having gen- 
erally aligned yarn guiding surfaces of another 
group, means for mounting the two sets trans- 
verse of the direction of alignment, and resilient 
means for opposing relative movement between 
the two sets. 


Tension device and winding system 

Henry J. McDermott (to American Viscose 

Corp.) USP 2,556,285, June 12, 1951. 

In combination, means for collecting a strand, 
means for guiding a strand thereto, continuously 
moving strand supply means, and a tension device 
between the strand supply and guide means com- 
prising a common support and a plurality of 
spaced elements comprising strand-engaging por- 
tions inclined relatively to each other at an acute 
angle in fanwise fashion and substantially paral- 
lel terminal portions secured to the support, the 
several elements being arranged at different levels 
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above the supply means, and extending in the 
same general direction as viewed from above 
as the direction of movement of the strand supply. 


FABRIC PRODUCTION C 
Cl 





Yarn preparation 





Beamer drive demand satisfied 

Staff. Textile Industries 115, 115-17 (June 

1951). 

A system installed at Alexander Smith & 
Sons Carpet Co. on constant speed motor driven 
beamers permits gradual acceleration and uni- 
form winding tension from empty to full beam 
on the beamers. The system converts the con- 
stant speed of an a-c motor rotor to a constant 
torque with variable speed output and, known as 
the Adjusto-Spede drive, -has as its basic com- 
ponent an electric induction clutch. In addition 
to the motor, which is a standard squirrel cage 
motor, and the clutch the drive includes a gov- 
ernor generator, tachometer, a control station, 
and an excitation panel. Reduced maintenance 
expenses are expected for the driven machinery, 
and the greatest advantage is said to be in the 
higher production rate. Approximate cost of 
the assembly is given as $1500. 


Discusses slashing and weaving 

Staff. Textile Industries 115, 145, 147, 149 

(June 1951). 

A report is given on the discussion panel 
held at the spring meeting of the South Carolina 
Division of the Southern Textile Association. 
Included in the discussion were the following 
subjects: tight selvedges on print cloth, slasher 
speeds for print cloth, homogenizers, nylon slash- 
er cloth, size ingredient, slasher cylinder drives, 
“rusty” selvedges, squeeze roll size, shuttle cut- 
ting out on battery end of loom, slack selvedges 
on X-Model looms, cleaning looms with steam, 
overhead cleaners in the weave room, overhauling 
looms, and endless check straps. 


Labricator for treating nylon yarns 

Anon. Textile Industries 115, 179 (June 

1951). 

Specially prepared solution to treat sized or 
unsized nylon yarns can be applied by a technique 
known as the Labricator. In full fashioned pro- 
duction only one wetting solution is used in treat- 
ing of all yarns, and uniform tension is main- 
tained. Other advantages include self-cleansing 
operation, easy to thread machine for use, no ex- 
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ternal contamination or bacterial growth, and 
wear is reduced on carrier tubes. Mfr: Reading 
Testing Laboratories. 


Warping apparatus 

Russell P. Drake (to Barber-Coleman Co.) 

USP 2,520,135, Aug. 29, 1950. 

A warper having, in combination, a driving 
drum, means supporting in operative association 
with the drum a warp beam having circular heads 
at opposite ends, the supporting means includ- 
ing a pair of pivotally supported arms, brake 
means for stopping the beam comprising a shoe 
for coaction with one of the heads, a slide pivot- 
ally supporting the brake shoe and mounted for 
movement toward and from the beam, the shoe 
being pivotally supported on an axis disposed 
between the beam head and the pivotal support 
for the arm, means for actuating the slide to 
cause the brake shoe to engage its beam head, 
and means normally supporting the brake shoe 
against rocking movement with respect to the 
beam head comprising a stop member carried by 
the beam arm and a cam member on the brake 
shoe for coaction with the stop member the stop 
membe) being supported for movement in a di- 
rection away from the beam head and a spring 
action upon the stop member to hold it yieldably 
against movement under the weight of the brake 
shoe. 


C 2 


Weaving 





Carpet production 

G. B. Angus. Dyer 105, 103 (Jan. 26, 1951). 

The number of colors in carpets using the 
Jacquard process is limited by the number of 
frames employed, but can be increased by dis- 
placing one of the basic colors by another. As to 
the dyeing of the wool in carpets, it is dyed either 
as loose wool and then spun, or dyed after spin- 
ning. For yarn either fast to light acid dyes 
are used, and for loose wool chrome or other 
fast dyes are used. Constructional differences 
in yarns sometimes produce a darker cut than 
side effect and vice versa. In figured Wilton and 
Brussels, worsted pile gives a more lustrous ap- 
pearance than woolen pile, and in plain Wiltons 
it is difficult to avoid shading due to the slope 
of pile. A carpet similar to plain Brussels con- 
sists of a fiber web looped on pegs or an internally 
heated cylinder where it is attached to a pre- 
sated rubber hessian by heat and pressure. Ad- 
hesion to a suitably coated cloth of fibers oriented 
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at right angles between 2 plates of a high voltage 
condenser is another new development in carpet 
production. 


Correcting loom difficulties 
Anon. Am. Wool Cotton Reptr. 65, 11, 35 
(June 28, 1951). 


A brief report is given on the discussions held 
at the recent meeting of the Northern North 
Carolinian-Virginia Division of the Southern Tex- 
tile Association. The discussions included ques- 
tions on warping, slashing, weaving, and carding. 


Crepe bengaline 
Anon. Am. Wool Cotton Reptr. 65, 9-10, 44 
(May 24, 1951). 


Bengaline fabrics consist of a distinct corded 
effect in the filling direction usually produced by 
the insertion of one or more picks of fine filling 
yarn, followed by one or more picks of heavy 
filling yarn. The ordinary crepe fabric has a 
decided amount of flexibility produced through 
the use of yarns which contain extra twist and 
which will shrink to some extent when the ma- 
terial is finished. The fabric analyzed is a com- 
bination of these two types of fabrics and illus- 
trates the many unusual and desirable types of 
fabrics produced from synthetic yarns. This 
crepe bengaline fabric contains a very distinct 
and definite cord in the filling direction and a 
pebbled or crepe appearance. The filling yarn is 
composed of 3 different rayon yarns twisted to 
make a combination to produce a corkscrew, and 
introduction of 2 picks of this yarn together 
makes cords which are separated by 2 picks of 
fine acetate filling yarn with low twist. Warp 
yarn of 100 denier acetate is passed over the 
cords and creates reflecting light surface. An or- 
dinary box loom capable of introducing 2 picks 
of each type of yarn employed is used in weaving 
this fabric. 


Electromagnetic shuttle protector system for 
looms 
Arthur R. Abbott (to Sidney Biumenthal & 
Co., Inc.) USP 2,556,785, June 12, 1951. 


A loom comprising, a frame, a shuttle box at 
each side thereof, a picking mechanism for driv- 
ing a shuttle to and from the boxes, lay mechan- 
ism, and electronic means for stopping the loom 
and arresting the lay mechanism when the lay 
has partly completed a forward stroke, the elec- 
tronic means being controlled by cooperative 
electric and magnetic elements. 
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Filling feeler for automatic looms 

Sterling G. Taylor. USP 2,556,562, June 12, 

1951. 

A filling feeler for automatic looms compris- 
ing a box, a slide therein, means yieldably extend- 
ing the slide toward a bobbin wound with filling, 
a fixed feeler extending from the slide and adapt- 
ed to contact the bobbin, a movable feeler pivot- 
ally mounted upon the slide and adapted to con- 
tact filling wound upon the bobbin, a connecting 
rod extending from the box and adapted to in- 
itiate a bobbin transfer motion, a spring normally 
pressing the rod away from the box, and means 
extending between the movable feeler and rod and 
adapted to hold the rod against the action of the 
spring until the movable feeler is unrestrained 
by filling wound upon the bobbin. 


For maximum production, keep your looms in 
top condition 

Frank E. Cantrell. 

115 (June, 1951). 

Key points of Cliffside Mills’ loom conditioning 
program are good inspection, fixing, and oiling. 
The highlights of the program shown by pictures 
are as follows: 

1. The fixer inspects a few looms on each 
shift. 

2. Crank arms are checked to be sure they 
are tight. Swords are also kept tight on the 
rocker shaft, and no jam nuts are used on set- 
screws. 

3. Lugstrap holders are kept as high as pos- 
sible, thus using the least possible amount of 
power and reducing wear on all parts of the loom; 
parallel blocks are checked simultaneously. 

4. Strokes are set to manufacturer’s speci- 
fications. 

5. All bolts are kept tight; and pick balls 
are checked for good running conditions. 

6. Lay ends must be in alignment with the 
race plate; lay end bolts are checked; and reed 
grooves are examined for wear and looseness. 
Worn grooves cause loose reeds in the center, 
making shuttles hard to bex. 

7. Inspections are rechecked by the overseer. 


Textile World 101, 114- 


Harness frame for looms 

Paul C. Consoletti (to Draper Corp.) USP 

2,556,468, June 12, 1951. 

In a harness frame for looms which comprises 
top and bottom rails, end struts and heddle bars 
each of which is seated in a supporting and guid- 
ing portion of its respective rail, means for re- 
taining the bars in position which includes a re- 
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cess in the end struts adjacent the ends of each 
bar, a notch leading into each recess into which 
the adjacent bar end is received, and a quickly 
releasable latching means in each recess for lock- 
ing the end of the bar in its notch. 


Hydraulic carton press simplifies packaging of 

cloth 
Staff. 
1951). 
See front section. 


Textile Industries 115, 96-7 (July 


Loom cadence control prevents vibration 

Anon. Textile Industries 115, 39 (June 

1951). 

The Chronometric Cadence Control is a system 
of electrical controls for locking the lays of two 
looms opposite each other so that their moment 
of inertia is neutralized and there cannot be 
built up through all looms locking in step. A 
time control on the shipper bar connects the 
loom cam timers in circuit with control timer 
which, on the proper impulse, disconnects two 
legs of the main drive motor from the 3-phase line 
and inserts a tapped resistor of calculated value. 
The load of the loom on the motor as well as the 
speed of the locking can thus be controlled. Mfr: 
Walworth Controls Co. 


Loom clutch and stop mechanism 

Joseph Fumat (to Etablissements Fumat) 

USP 2,556,751, June 12, 1951. 

In a loom incorporating a power unit, the com- 
bination of a driving unit, a loom mechanism, a 
crankshaft controlling the loom mechanism, an 
intermediate shaft, a shaft controlled by the 
power unit, an output shaft adapted to drive the 
crankshaft, a double clutch including two com- 
ponents rotatably carried by the power unit con- 
trolled shaft, means adapted to engage selec- 
tively each component with the power unit 
controlled shaft, a rod controlling last-mentioned 
selective means, means controlling the rod, a 
pinion rigid with each clutch component, a pinion 
rigid with the output shaft in permanent engage- 
ment with one of the clutch pinions, a pinion 
rigid with the intermediate shaft in permanent 
engagement with the second clutch pinion and a 
gearing constraining the intermediate shaft and 
output shaft to permanently rotate in opposed 
directions, the speed reduction between last men- 
tioned clutch component and the output shaft 
through the intermediate shaft being a high one, 
and a brake for the loom mechanism controlled 
by the rod controlling the selective means. 
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Loom Detector Mechanism 

Florence Francis Donoghue (to Draper Cor- 
poration) USP 2,556,136, June 5, 1951. 

For a filling replenishing loom having a loom 
stop motion, a detector for initiating filling re- 
plenishing and also for stopping the loom upon 
mispositioning the shuttle, which comprises a 
member having a single contact making tip and 
being movable upon engagement of the tip with 
filling in the shuttle, to a position and in a path- 
way having no effect on either the replenishing 
or stopping functions, the member being movable 
in another pathway such that it initiates filling re- 
plenishment upon engagement of the tip with the 
filling supply holder in a shuttle from which fill- 
ing has become exhausted, and the member being 
further movable in a different pathway upon en- 
gagement of the tip with a mispositioned shuttle 
to initiate loom stopping. 


Loom lay 

Everett H. Ashton and Robert G. Mallard (to 

Steel and Alloy Tank Co.) USP 2,557,044, 

June 12, 1951. 

A rigid non-warping metal beam of constant, 
generally T-shaped cross-section and including 
a vertical web for attachment to the lay swords 
of a loom, and a horizontal web having a flat 
top surface for supporting loom parts, the top 
surface serving as a reference datum for the 
positioning of the loom parts, the vertical web 
extending above the flat surface substantially to 
the level of the shuttle path defined by the sup- 
ported loom parts to provide a substantial lateral 
support for the loom parts. 


Measuring warp tension without disturbing 
normal loom tension on threads 
D. C. Snowden. Wool Review 28, 37, 39 
(June 1951). 


See front section. 


Mounting for loom shuttle binders 

John T. Kennedy (to Crompton & Knowles 

Loom Works) USP 2,556,037, June 5, 1951. 

In a loom shuttle box one side of which is 
provided with a wall, a shuttle binder for the 
other side of the shuttle box to check a shuttle en- 
tering the shuttle box, and a pair of links sup- 
porting the shuttle binder made of soft elastic 
material, each link having one end thereof con- 
nected to the shuttle binder and having the 
other end thereof connected to the shuttle box, 
the links being compressible and mounting the 
shuttle binder for movement by the shuttle in a 
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direction away from the wall. 


Picker stick check 

Everett H. Ashton and Arthur N. Zwanziger 

(to Steel and Alloy Tank Co.) USP 2,557,023, 
June 12, 1951. 

A picker stick device for a loom, comprising 
a pair of check members adapted to engage the 
picker stick, means mounting the check members 
for movement in opposite directions towards and 
away from the path of movement of the picker 
stick, a rod, a pair of spaced spring abutments 
carried by. the rod, a pair of springs encircling 
the rod beween the abutments and bearing at 
their outer ends against the abutments respec- 
tively and at their inner adjacent ends against 
the check members to urge the check members 
into restraining engagement with the picker stick 
as it moves outwardly, and slide bearing means 
mounting the rod for free endwise movement to 
equalize automatically the forces acting of the 
springs. 


Pneumatic thread remover for looms 

Richard G. Turner (to Crompton & Knowles 

Loom Works) USP 2,556,714, June 12, 1951). 

In a weft replenishing loom having a thread 
remaining from the outgoing bobbin incident 
to a weft replenishing operation by a transferer 
arm, a pneumatic remover for the thread, a car- 
rier on which the remover is mounted, fric- 
tion means engaging the carrier normally hold- 
ing the latter in position to maintain the remover 
in inoperative position above the thread pick-up 
position thereof, a stop for the carrier effective 
when engaging the latter to limit downward mo- 
tion of the remover by gravity and hold the re- 
mover in thread pick-up position, means on the 
transferrer arm effective incident to a weft re- 
plenishing operation to disengage the carrier 
from the friction means, whereupon the remover 
falls by gravity to thread pick-up position, and 
means operating subsequent to the replenishing 
operation to return the carrier to normal holding 
relation with the friction means. 


Practical designing at the loom 

V. Duxbury. Textile Industries 115, 127, 129 

(June 1951). 

A simple and inexpensive method for working 
out fabric designs on looms consists of using a 
plain undyed warp in a loom equipped with 
either a cam, dobby, or Jacquard shedding motion. 
According to whatever pattern of coloring is re- 
quired the various warp ends are lifted and 
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stained by the application, of a simple dye in 
whatever colors are required. A sheet of paper 
is placed into the shed formed by the warp 
threads to protect the bottom threads while the 
top threads are painted with dye. The method 
is only subject to the limitations of the shed- 
ding mechanism. 


Robot automatic reed and heddle brushing 
machine announced 
Anon. Teztile Age 15, 64-5 (May 1951). 


This new automatic Swiss precision built reed - 


end heddle brushing machine cleans, hones, and 
polishes reeds and cleans and polishes heddles 
which are mounted in the harness frame. A pair 
of horse hair brushes is provided for cleaning 
average dirty reeds and heddles, and a pair of 
bronze brushes is used for cleaning rusty reeds 
and heddles. A honing attachment is used for 
polishing slightly damaged reed dents and for 
removing shuttle marks. The two brushes move 
up and down and then travel lengthwise the 
whole reed or harness frame. Mfr: H. J. Theiler 
Corp. 


Shipper lever for looms 

George Cadorette (to Draper Corp.) USP 

2,556,466, June 12, 1951. 

In a loom having a power transmitting means 
and a brake, means for engaging and disengaging 
the power transmitting means and simultaneous- 
ly releasing and applying the brake to start and 
stop the loom, which comprises a two-part, man- 
ually operated shipper lever, a link from the lever 
to the means for engaging and disengaging the 
power transmitting means, and connections from 
the lever to the brake, and a manually movable 
means forming a portion of the lever for per- 
mitting one part thereof to be moved independ- 
ently of the other when the manually movable 
means is withdrawn, and, when released while 
the brake is off and the power transmitting means 
disengaged, serving to prevent movement of 
either part of the lever until the manually mov- 
able means is again withdrawn. 


Shuttle 

Wilfrid Joseph Gosselin (to U. S. Bobbin & 

Shuttle Co.) USP 2,556,755, June 12, 1951. 

Tae combination with a shuttle having a body 
with a thread eye in its side near its front end, 
a bobbin chamber with top front walls which con- 
verge towards its front and a shuttle block recess 
extending from a point in front of the thread eye 
back to the bobbin chamber and along branch 
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recesses extending along the top of the converg- 
ing front walls of the bobbin chamber; of a shut- 
tle block positioned in the shuttle block recess 
and having branches at its top back positioned 
in the branch recesses of the bobbin chamber, the 
top inside edges of which shuttle block branches 
serve as V-shaped guides at the front of the top 
of the bobbin chamber and which converge to 
the mouth of a threading chamber extending 
longitudinally forward from the mouth and con- 
necting with the shuttle eye, the material of the 
body under the branches of the shuttle block re- 
cess and part of the top front inside walls of the 
bobbin chamber and overhanging the front of 
the bobbin chamber to form a ballooning space. 


Shuttles tell a story 
Wilmer Westbrook. Teztile Industries 115, 
110-11 (June 1951). 


Many faults of looms, loom fixers, and weavers 
can be found and corrected by keeping a close 
check on the shuttles. For example: a worn 
place in the feeler slot on the front of a shuttle 
will show that the filling feeler was set too low; 
a worn place between the feeler slot and spring 
bolt is caused by a worn front box covering or 
by boxes being set too close at the back and 
pinching the shuttle when it is boxed; etc. Thus, 
when putting in a new shuttle, a close examina- 
tion of the one removed will usually show the 
parts of the loom that need fixing; and bad set- 
tings, timing, and other faults can be detected. 
A record system, at one mill, keeps a complete 
shuttle history of all the looms in the mill and 
provides accurate information on such things 
as the use of an excessive number of shuttles, 
poor loom fixing, the average life of a shuttle 
on a given style of goods or on different model 
looms, etc. When a new shuttle is put in a loom, 
the fixer checks each part on a shuttle inspection 
slip as the part is inspected. Also shuttles are 
inspected daily, kept sanded and smooth, eyes 
and springs tight, etc. A shuttle tag is also 
filled out by the fixer, when a shuttle is requisi- 
tioned, and includes the fixer’s name, section 
number, loom number, etc. 


Shuttle for weft replenishing looms 
Raymond F. Dion and John T. Kennedy (to 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works) USP 
2,555,845, June 5, 1951. 


In a self threading shuttle, a threader block 
having a vertical thread passage extending longi- 
tudinally therethrough, the block having formed 
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therein a vertical pocket at each side of the pas- 
sage, a weft tension pad for each pocket, each 
pad being formed with a vertical weft engaging 
body, vertical wings on each side of each body 
extending bowed leaf spring for each pad located 
between the wings of the latter and having the 
upper and lower ends thereof engaging the body 
of the pad, means on the block holding each 
spring intermediate the ends thereof against 
bodily movement vertically and longitudinally 
of the block, and means on the block supporting 
the lower ends of said pads. 


Shuttle propelling mechanism 

Harold Hoeber, deceased (to Hoosac Mills 

Corp.) USP 2,556,810, June 12, 1951. 

In a shuttle propelling mechanism for a loom 
having a rockshaft and a lay beam, a picker stick, 
a picker thereon adjacent one end, a parallel at- 
tached to the rockshaft and a shoe attached to 
the stick and rockable on the parallel to limit 
the downward movement of the stick, and guide 
means located adjacent the picker end of the 
picker stick below the picker and the lay beam 
to limit the upward movement of the picker stick 
whereby the stick is guided in its swinging move- 
ment adjacent its opposite ends, the shoe and 
guide means being cooperatively shaped to effect 
a straight line movement of the picker. 


Slack twist fancy 

Anon. Am. Wool Cotton Reptr. 65, 13, 15 

(June 28, 1951). 

This novelty cloth is analyzed to illustrate 
what can be accomplished in decoration without 
any change in the weave employed. The warp 
yarn contains two ends of 75 denier viscose yarn 
and the filling yarn is 150 denier viscose yarn, 
both dyed before they are twisted and before 
they are woven. The number of turns per inch 
is comparatively low and creates a mottled or 
small pattern in the ground cloth due to the 
longer spaces of the individual yarns appearing 
on the face of the cloth at one time. The same 
sort of fabric pattern can be made by using 
two types of rayon in combination for the ply 
yarns in the warp. The fabric could then be 
dyed after being woven. 


Ultra-violet lamp for inspection of textiles 
Anon. Textile Industries 115, 187-8 (June 
1951). 

“Blak-Ray” high-intensity, long-wave, ultra- 
violet lamps which cause substances to radiate 

a color different from their own are reported 
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to be extremely useful for (1) observing, analyz- - 


ing, and comparing materials, weaves, dye lots; 
(2) inspecting for flaws and variations; (3) “in- 
visible” marking during manufacture; (4) lo- 
cating oil spots on fabrics and tracing their ori- 
gin; and (5) displaying and merchandising. Mfr: 
Ultra-Violet Products, Inc. 


Uniform loom settings are a “must” for 18-oz. 
serge 
Eugene P. Schremp. Textile. World 101, 104- 
5, 198, 199 (June, 1951). 


See front section. 


Warp stop mechanism for looms 

Ansel R. Meadors, Jr., Richard J. Irwin and 

Sam L. Huffman. USP 2,556,332, June 12, 

1951. 

In a warp stop mechanism for looms, a metal- 
lic detector bar holder, a resilient bumper se- 
cured to the lower edge of the holder, the opposite 
side faces of the holder being uncovered, a metal 
detector bar mounted within the holder and hav- 
ing a part extending above the holder, and a metal 
drop wire having an elongated opening to re- 
ceive the holder and an opening to receive the 
warp thread, the drop wire engaging parts of 
the holder and detector bar when the drop wire 
drops. 


Warp tension set mark eliminator 
George F. Bahan. USP 2,556,055, June 5, 
1951. 


See front section. 


Knitting C 3 


Automatic nylon steaming machines 

H. Richter (to Paramount Textile Machinery 

Co.) Brit. P. 644,461; 643,641; 427 Dyer 105, 

168-9 (Feb. 9, 1951). 

In Brit. P. 644,461 a vertical setting apparatus 
for nylon goods has an upright rotating door held 
closed by internal steam pressure during treat- 
ment and which carries a set of forms on each 
side so that work can be performed on one set 
while another is under treatment. 

In Brit. P. 643,641, a horizontal type setting 
machine uses the same principle of sealing the 
autoclave by inside steam pressure. Carriage 
for the forms in this machine may be pivoted to 
vertical position for loading, and each form is 
movable independently of adjacent forms. 

In Brit. P. 645,427, stockings, are moved into 
a steaming chamber suspended on hangers carried 
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by a truck which is wheeled into and out of the 
chamber. 
Automatic boarding, drying, stripping, piling, 
and counting machine for nylon hosiery 

Anon. Textile Industries 115, 181 (June 

1951). 

Nylon hosiery can be finished at speeds from 
12 to 25 dozen pairs per hour on a new machine 
manufactured by Proctor & Schwartz, Inc. The 
boards pass continuously in front of the boarder 
making boarding easy and convenient; and after 
passing through the machine, stockings are auto- 
matically stripped, piled and counted on the strip- 
ping table. 


Circular hosiery knitters by Hemphill 
Anon. Textile Industries 115, 17-9 
1951). 

New machines announced by the Hemphill Co. 
include: Model SCOP-55 circular knitting ma- 
chine for producing solid color argyle hose with 
overplaid patterns; Model DRCS dial rib cushion 
sole sock machine for knitting true rib socks with- 
out a hand transfer; Model NSKW-53 knitting 
machine for producing men’s plaited fine gauge 
half hose with wrap patterns; and Model SCP- 
51 84 needle machine for producing socks of the 
same type as hand-framed argyles. 


(June 


Circular knitting machines by Scott and 
Williams 

Anon. 

1951). 

Machines displayed at the knitting show by 
Scott & Williams, Inc. include a multi-color pat- 
tern inlay machine known as the “MPI” ma- 
chrine; a 214” Jacquard top Links and Links 
machine for infants’ and children’s socks; and 
the economy True Rib machine known as the 
ETR for knitting a true rib and plain knit leg in 
one operation. 


Textile Industries 115, 185, 187 (June 


Circular looping machine 

René Grandnom (to Mrs. Raymonde Lebocey) 

USP 2,560,435, July 10, 1951. 

In a circular looping machine adapted for 
stitching adjacent loops of a pair of knitted fabric 
pieces impaled on impaling pins, comprising a 
stationary plate, a rotary ring supported on said 
plate and carrying the impaling pins arranged 
radially thereof, a needle set in front of the edge 
of the rotary ring and arranged in a radial plane 
of this ring and means for reciprocating syn- 
chronously the needle in the radial plane so that 
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impaling pins be engaged one after another by 
the needle and that a pair of loops be linked when- 
ever an impaling pin is engaged by the needle, 
an improvement consisting in that the ring is 
moved in rotation by a wormgear driver including 
teeth rigid with the ring and a worm-spindle 
meshing directly with the teeth at a point situ- 
ated in the radial plane of the ring passing 
through the needle, on the same side as the needle 
with respect to the axis of the ring. 


Critical settings on Banner Wrap Reverse 

Staff. Textile Industries 115, 108-9 (June 

1951). 

All parts of the Banner Wrap-Reverse Seam- 
less Knitting machine should be properly adjust- 
ed and maintained for satisfactory operation, but 
several critical adjustments require more care- 
ful attention than others. A discussion of these 
critical adjustments is presented and includes the 
universal wrap head, the wrap head drum, yarn 
tensions, and the sinker-jack drum settings. 


Full-fashion hosiery length tester 

Anon. Textile Industries 115, 188 (June 

1951). 

The Bridgeport length tester, manufactured 
by the Southern Mill Equipment Corp., includes 
a table graduated in inches to measure length 
on each side of the stocking from after welt to 
high splice heel in one operation. Tight and 
loose knitting on each side of the stocking is also 
shown by the machine. 


High-speed warp knitter 

Anon. Textile Industries 115, 193 (June 

1951). 

The Mayer high-speed loom, manufactured by 
Alfred Hofmann & Co., is a warp knitting ma- 
chine which is said to be designed for speed, ver- 
satility, and production economy in making tricot 
fabrics. 

Installing electrical equipment 

L. J. Marburger. Textile Industries 115, 139, 

141 (June 1951). 

Electrical installation and maintenance pro- 
cedure for full-fashioned hosiery machines, as 
practiced at Berkshire Knitting Mills, is described 
with the reasons for each operation of instal- 
lation or maintenance discussed. 


Knitting arts exhibition forecast period of 
changes ; 


Anon. Am. Wool Cotton Reptr. 65, 11-12, 


57-9 (May 17, 1951). 
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At the recent 40th Knitting Arts Exhibition 
in Atlantic City, machines representing the latest 
techniques in knitting and allied operations were 
shown. Highlights of some of the featured ex- 
hibits are described, including Premier’s new 
high speed tricot type warp knitting loom, the 
model C-2 tricot knitter by Whitin Machine 
Works, an 84-inch tricot machine developed by 
Karl Mayer and Cie., Scott and Williams auto- 
matic multicolor pattern inlay machine, etc. 


Knitting machine 

Paul W. Bristow (to Scott & Williams, Inc.) 

USP 2,555,870, June 5, 1951. 

A knitting machine comprising superposed 
rotary needle cylinders, needles carried by said 
cylinders, means located within one of the cyl- 
inders carrying a wrap yarn for presentation to 
needles, a.carrier for the means rotating with the 
cylinders, a stationary support secured to the 
machine frame within said cylinder and extend- 
ing between the cylinder and the wrap yarn carry- 
ing means, a wrap horn carried by the drawn 
_ during a wrapping operation, and separate driv- 
ing gearing for the cylinder and for the carrier. 


Latch opener for circular rib machines 

Anon. Textile Industries 115, 157, 159 (June 

1951). 

A “press-off” is sometimes caused on circular 
rib and interlock machines when the feed hole 
in the latch guard becomes plugged with lint or 
a large slub causes a break at a point close to 
the needle that no stop motion can act in time. 
A simple little gadget which can be made in the 
mill shop is described and illustrated for opening 
the latches of circular rib and interlock machines 
after such a “press-off.” Time and waste are 
said to be saved by fitting this gadget to the 
machine. 


Lubrication of knitting machinery 

F. K. Fogleman. Textile Age 15, 40-5 (May 

1951). 

Since lubrication is a very important part in 
the operation of knitting machinery, lubricants 
should be bought on the strength of specifications 
and-on the integrity and reputation of the sup- 
plier. Proper lubrication of knitting machinery 
also depends on the personnel engaged in the op- 
eration. In general, knitting machinery of all 
types can be properly lubricated by using 4 
grades of lubricant: (1) a stainless needle oil or 
highly refined straight mineral oil, (2) a high 
grade light machine oil, (3) a heavier grade lub- 
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ricating oil, and (4) a semi-fluid lubricant or a 
pure grade non-fibrous soda soap grease. Use 
of these lubricants on the Reading Full-Fashioned 
Knitting Machine is described. 


Much new equipment shown at Knitting Arts 
Exhibition 

Anon. Textile Age 15, 54-61 (June 1951). 

Outstanding features of machinery shown at 
the 40th Knitting Arts Exhibition are reported 
to be greater output at lower cost, more versa- 
tility and wider patterning possibilities. A brief 
review is given of some of the new equipment 
not previously described together with a more 
thorough description of a few of the exhibits. 


Multiple head automatic knitter 

Anon. Textile Industries 115, 195 (June 

1951). 

A new narrow fabric knitter has a light alumi- 
num carriage running on ball bearings and an 
electric stop motion which cuts off the current 
when the yarn breaks, runs out, or catches on a 
a knot. It is built with multiple sections which 
produce) or 4 bands of fabric at a time. Mfr: 
Ainslie Knitting Machine Co. 


Presetting box designed for small hosiery mills 

Anon. Textile Age 15,64 (May 1951). 

A completely automatic presetting box for use 
on nylon hosiery is reported to enable the operator 
to: (1) preheat the material for a desired time 
at an accurately controlled temperature; (2) 
humidify the goods for a desired time at an ac- 
curately controlled humidity; (3) exhaust humidi- 
ty from the box; and (4) circulate cool air 
through the goods before unloading the box. Mfr: 
Lydon Bros. 


Raschel-tricot warp knitting loom 

Anon. Textile Industries 115, 168 (June 

1951). 

A Raschel-tricot warp knitting loom, manu- 
factured by the Premier Textile Machinery Co., 
incorporates in the basic Raschel design features 
of the tricot machine including tricot-type cams; 
fine gauge up to 24 needles per inch; and for 2- 
bar operation high operating speeds approaching 
that of the tricot. The usual full range of fab- 
rics and patterns made with Raschel machines 
can be produced on this knitting loom. Single 
and double needle bar models are offered. 


Special uncurler for “loopless toe” hosiery 
Anon. Textile Industries 115, 89 (June 
1951). 
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An uncurler for handling stockings seamed 
by the “loopless toe’”’ method as well as conven- 
tional type looped hosiery is designed with a 
double prong extension at its delivery end en- 
abling the stocking to be carried farther into the 
feed cups. Mfr: Union Special Machine Co. 


Tray dryer for nylon hosiery 

Anon. Textile Industries 115, 194 (June 

1951). 

Filimination of the boarding operation is re- 
ported in using a tray dryer, manufactured by 
Proctor & Schwartz, Inc., for processing nylon 
hosiery. The equipment gives semi-continuous 
operation and applies through circulation air 
principle to drying the hosiery in bulk piles. 


Yarn carrier for knitting machines 

Russell D. Curry, USP 2,555,920, June 5, 1951. 

A yarn carrier for straight knitting machines 
comprising a flat finger with a vertical axis an- 
gular bight in its lower end; a rigid guide tube 
for the yarn which is to be fed to the needles of 
the knitting machine; and retaining means for 
pivotally supporting the tube at its upper end 
within the top of the angular bight in the finger 
with capacity to swing aside from a normal cen- 
tral position within said bight in the event that 
it meets with an obstruction incident to the 
traverse of the finger in either direction. 


Special fabrics C 4 





Improving the adhesion of rubber to cellulosic 
fibrous materials 

Fred S. Perkerson (to Callaway Mills Com- 

pany) USP 2,555,304, June 5, 1951. 

The method of improving the adhesion of rub- 
ber to cellulosic fibrous materials which com- 
prises applying to said materials a dialkyl ester 
of an alpha-beta unsaturated dicarboxylic acid, 
applying compounded vulcanizable rubber to the 
treated material and vulcanizing the rubber. 


Uncut pile fabrics 

A. Johnson, R. A. McFarlane, and J. H. Law- 

rence, Brit. P. 644,804, Dyer 105, 108 (Jan. 26, 

1951). 

Uncut pile fabrics can be produced by weav- 
ing fabrics with pile forming yarn floating or 
laid-in, and having in the same direction thermo- 
plastic yarns, such as Vinyon, which shrink when 
heated. The fabric is then heated so that the 
shrinkable yarns shrink and the pile forming 
-yarns form loops projecting from the fabric sur- 
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face. Additional effects can be obtained by print- 
ing on the fabric an agent capable of destroying 
the pile forming yarn in the form of a pattern 
and by making use of the different dyeing char- 
acteristics of the fabric components. 


Waterproof garment 

Eric Berkley Higgins. USP 2,556,621, June 

12, 1951. 

A rain proof garment comprised of a laminat- 
ed material composed of two separate contiguous 
layers of fabric each of which is of an open porous 
weave substantially pervious to air and of itself 
readily susceptible to the passage of rain there- 
through, the laminated material comprising an 
outer layer consisting of fabric woven from 
threads composed of fibres taken from the group 
consisting of hydrophobic fibres, water-repellent 
fibres and hydrophobic water-repellent fibres, the 
threads being so arranged that the layer is readily 
penetrable both by rain and by water standing in 
contact herewith and an inner layer consisting of 
a fabric woven from threads composed of water- 
repellent fibres, the threads of the inner layer 
fabric being so arranged that though the fabric 
is readily penetrable by rain it is impenetrable by 
water standing in contact therewith. 


STANDARD FINISHING D 


Continuous peroxide bleaching — a decade of 


experience 
T. E. Bell. Textile Age 15, 24-9 (May 1951). 





Since the installation of the first commercially 
successful continuous peroxide bleaching system 
in a South Carolina bleachery ten years ago, 
many changes and improvements have been made 
and these processes, i.e., rope and open width con- 
tinuous systems, have become established as the 
modern way to bleach cotton fabrics. The basic 
unit operations of the duPont continuous bleach- 
ing process include: (1) wetting and saturating 
the cloth with chemical solution (caustic soda or 
alkaline peroxide), (2) heating the saturated 
fabric to operating temperature, (3) storing the 
heated, saturated fabric for sufficient time to re- 
act with the chemicals, and (4) washing to re- 
move the by-products of the reaction and any un- 
reacted chemical. Equipment for this process 
consists of a preliminary washer, caustic saturat- 
or, caustic J-box, intermediate washers, peroxide 
saturator, peroxide J-box, final washer, and aux- 
iliary equipment as variable speed drive, contro) 
instruments, etc. A review of these fundamental 
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operations is presented together with a discussion 
of a specific system. 


80-ton hydraulic calender improved by 
Van Vlaanderen 

Anon. Textile Industries 115, 178 (June 

1951). 

Improvements in the hydraulic system of The 
Van Vlaanderen 80-ton calender include enlarging 
the cylinders and pistons to mainvain an 80-ton 
nip pressure at an oil pressure of only 770 pounds 
per square inch and building the entire pressure 
cylinder unit of forged steel with accurately ma- 
chined cylinders and pistons and using 4 step 
seal piston rings. Maintenance is reported to 
have been virtually eliminated. 


Fabric folding machine 

Richmond Piece Dye Works. Brit. P. 644,797, 

Dyer 105, 108 (Jan. 26. 1951). 

An improved machine for laying a fabric in 
zigzag folds includes a horizontal feeder roll with 
a surface of spaced slots and 3 horizontal rods 
which are moved in a closed, non-circular orbit 
by an endless, flexible chain at each end. The 
fabric is drawn over the feeder roll and over 
whichever one of the rods is in the upper leg of 
the chain, and is allowed to drop on a folding 
table beneath the machine. The fabric falls ver- 
tically from the rod and moves from left to right 
as the od travels along the upper leg of the orbit 
and from right to left as it travels along the 
next lez. 


Fabric sectioning device 

Samuel J. Davis and James J. Colvin (to Cal- 

laway Mills Co.) USP 2,556,681, June 12, 

1951. 

A device for holding a specimen to permit 
sectioning thereof, for examination purposes, 
which comprises a block structure having a slot 
extending inwardly from one side thereof, the 
edges of the block structure defining the outer 
limits of the slot being straight and lying in a 
plane, a plate within the slot having a top surface 
parallel to the plane to which a specimen to be 
sectioned may be affixed, the plate normally lying 
wholly within the slot, and means for relatively 
adjusting the plate within the slot while main- 
taining its top surface parallel to the plane com- 
prising a bottom surface on the plate inclined 
horizontally thereof relative to its top surface, 
a wedge member engaging the inclined bottom 
surface, an end plate secured to the block struc- 
ture opposite an end of the slot, a threaded mem- 
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ber having its inner end engaging one end of the 
wedge member, the threader member extending 
through the end member and having a threaded 
engagement, therewith and means for rotating 
the threaded member to shift the wedge member 
with a rectilinear non-rotary movement for rela- 
tive position of the top surface of the plate rela- 
tive to the plane and successively moving a 
straight cutting edge along the edges defining the 
outer limits of the slot, successive sections of the 
specimen having parallel surfaces may be ex- 
posed for examination. 


Higher quality mercerization now possible at 
lower cost 

Walter H. Ridley. 

1951). 

Fully automatic control of caustic densitv in 
the saturating bath of a mercerizing range has 
been developed by the Foxboro Company and 
utilizes a dual Density and Liquid Level Record- 
ing Controller. The density controller pneu- 
matically operates a Saunders Patent self-clean- 
ing type valve feeding strong caustic from a 
storage tank directly into the saturating box, and 
the liquid level controller operates a valve in the 
cold water line to maintain the desired level in the 
tank. A low range Differential Pressure Record- 
er compares the saturating bath density with a 
standard density liquid with 2 air bubble tubes 
for measuring caustic density inserted directly 
in the saturating tank. For a different strength 
caustic a control index pointer is reset to the de- 
sired degrees Twaddle on the chart and the in- 
strument does the rest. A simple alarm system 
has recently been added to signal when the strong 
caustic valve has gone wide open. Any satur- 
ating tank 12” or more in depth can be ac- 
commodated by this instrument. 


Textile Age 15, 68-9 (June 


Loop tension electrically controlled 
Dyer 105, 123 (Jan. 26, 1951). 


An electronic control, developed recently by 
Eleontrol Ltd., provides a loop of continuously 
fed textile material to be maintained between cer- 
tain limits of length. A feed-off roller is run 
slightly faster than the feed-on roller so that the 
loop will normally increase in length. The con- 
trol unit operates a clutch on the feed-off roller 
to stop it at a predetermined interval when the 
loop becomes long enough to intercept a light 
beam. The equipment consists of a light source 
providing a light beam and a photo cell head to 
receive the beam and operate the control unit. 


Anon. 
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Milling progress measured 

E. B. Bates. Brit. P. 644,649, Dyer 105, 169 

Feb. 9, 1951). 

This method of ascertaining the progress of 
milling is based on the observation that the 
proportionate reduction in length of fabric as 
milling proceeds affords a useful indication of the 
proportionate increase in weight. 


Semi-continuous crusher improved 

Anon. Textile Age 15, 65 (May 1951). 

Improvements reported in the Riggs & Lom- 
bard Semi-Continuous Crusher include finger-tip 
pneumatic pressure control for top roll pressure 
equipment to give easier operation and more uni- 
form pressure and more complete dust exhaustion 
from inside of the machine to give cleaner fabrics. 


Traveling piece end sewing machine on portable 
stand 

Anon. Textile Age 15, 62-3 (May 1951). 

A traveling piece end sewing machine, de- 
signed for piece jointing wet or dry fabrics, sews 
perfectly straight seams to prevent creases travel- 
ing up the pieces when subject to tension in sub- 
sequent operations. Materials which are diffi- 
cult to manipulate through a stationary machine 
such as flimsy wet or heavy duck can be success- 
fully joined on this machine. A stretching device 
is provided for stretching to normal size goods 
which have shrunk considerably when wet, and 
the seam will not break down in later processes. 
Mfr: Trumeter Co. 


Versatile junior bleach range 
Staff. Textile Industries 115, 
1951). 

A Butterworth Junior Bleach Range, tailored 
to meet limited space requirements, has been in- 
stalled at Swift Mfg. Co. and is used for bleach- 
ing, impregnating cloth in resin finishing, in ap- 
plying lattices, desizing, and washing. The range 
occupies only 30 sq. ft. of floor space and bleaches 
25-35 yds. per min. A control panel permits sep- 
aration operation of the individual motors in the 
drive train which is necessary in starting a run 
on the range. The first 2 boxes are wash boxes 
using usually a detergent: box no. 3 serves as 
saturator where the bleaching agent or caustic 
is applied; box no. 4 is J-box for conditioning 
and accelerating action of chemicals; and boxes 
No. 5 and 6 contain plain warm water for washing 
out the chemicals. After leaving box 6, the goods 
pass over a perch near the ceiling to a folder 
which plaits the goods down in wet condition on 


102-4 (June 
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a truck. Experiments are being conducted to 
determine the potential use of the range for 


dyeing. 


DYEING AND PRINTING E 


Advances in azoic dyeing 

D. A. W. Adams. Dyer 105, 102 (Jan. 26, 

1951). 

A brief review of developments in azoic dye- 
ing is presented. The combinations of Naphthol 
As. I T R with Fast Red I T R base and Naphthol 
As. L C with Naphthol As. S and Fast Red T R 
Base give bright Turkey red shades of good fast- 
ness. A recent development in bright greenish 
yellow shades has been Naphthol AS. L 3 G. Fast 
Bases and Fast salts are marketed today for use 
as diago components. 





Ageing faults in textile printing 

J. H. Downey. Textile Age 15, 30-2 (June 

1951). 

Maintenance of constant pressure inside the 
ageing or steaming chamber is necessary for 
successful reduction and fixation of dyes in tex- 
tile printing. Causes of low pressure in the 
steaming chamber are discussed and include a 
too small steam trap outlet; uneven distribution 
of steam; ventilator trouble; false reading on the 
water gauge; and a poor condensate supply. 


Better levelness on nylon 

Anon. Dyer 105, 185, 187-8 (Feb. 9, 1951). 

Acid dyes are the most useful for dyeing nylon 
since they are easily applied, fairly cheap and 
available, reasonably fast to light and washing, 
and greatly simplify the dyeing of wool-nylon 
blends. However, acid dyes do not always dye 
level on nylon due to variations in the affinity 
of the fiber for the dye caused by differences in 
chemical composition, orientation, or mechanical] 
action of winding, weaving or knitting machinery. 

A new method of dyeing nylon with acid dyes 
which is claimed to give uniform coloration free 
from streaks and bars is described in U. S. P. 
2,499,787 of W. H. Sharkey to E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co. The nylon is dyed from a very 
dilute bath of acid dye the concentration of which 
must not exceed .005%. The acid dye solution 
is added with good agitation as fast as the nylon 
absorbs the color, but the bath should remain 
visually colorless. The very low rate of feed of 
dye can also be obtained by first absorbing the 
dye on some other medium such as wool, and then 
heating the dyed medium and nylon together so 
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that the wool will give up its color to the nylon. 


Chemstrand dyeing properties studied 

Jackson A. Woodruff. Textile Age 15, 32-3 

(May 1951). 

Some of the problems connected with the dye- 
ing of chemstrand acrylic fiber include the in- 
ability to bleach this fiber to a white with any 
of the common bleaching agents, the increase in 
yellowing on exposure to dry heat temperatures 
in excess of 250° F for any long period of time, 
and a bleaching action which tends to whiten on 
exposure of the original off-white material to 
sunlight or fadeometer. Chemstrand will ab- 
sorb practical amounts of wool dyes when dyed 
at temperatures close to boil in the presence of 
sufficient acid; but the wet fastness of the darker 
shades of acid dyes is rather poor and the light 
fastness not so good in general as the same dye- 
ing on wool. Chrome dyeings have shown good 
wet fastness and some of the premetallized dyes 
have shown promise of good light fastness. Vari- 
ables which affect dyeing results include not only 
temperature, but also time of dyeing and the pH 
plus of the acid used. 


Control of register in roller printing 

A. Lewis and Bollington Printing Co., Ltd. 

Brit. P. 645,782. Dyer 105, 167 (Feb. 9, 

1951). 

Improvements in box wheel drives for textile 
printing machines are claimed. The register of 
the pattern being printed is controlled by adjust- 
ing the loosely mounted box wheel in relation to 
the mandrel which it drives during the running 
of the machine through worm gearing. 


Epichlorhydrin treatment 
Wolsey Ltd. Brit. P. 644,213. 
(Jan. 26, 1951). 

Fastness to water and washing of dyeings on 
protein textiles, particularly wool, can be in- 
creased by treatment with an aqueous liquid con- 
taining epichlorhydrin. The pH value of the 
aqueous solution should be between 1.5 and 9.5, 
preferably between 1.5 and 3, or 8 and 9.5; and 
the temperature of treatment should be above 
60° C and below the boiling point, preferably be- 
tween 80 and 95° C. The liquid should contain 
a small proportion of a strong electrolyte. The 
treatment can be carried out before, during, or af- 
ter dyeing and must only be used with dyes which 
do not react with epichlorhydrin. 


Dyer 105, 197 


Fast dyeings on nylon textiles 
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G. T. Douglas. J. Soc. Dyers Colourists 67, 

133-137 (April 1951). 

Describes experiments designed to achieve 
fast dyeings on nylon using chrome, vat and azoic 
dyes. 


Hank drying machinery 

J. Dean, Brit. P. 644,407. Dyer 105, 108 

(Jan. 26, 1951). 

In this invention, a hank drying machine uses 
an endless rail, part of which passes through the 
drying chamber of the machine. An _ endless 
chain, suspended from the rail, has swivelling 
hooks on which the hanks can be placed. These 
hooks have parts which strike fixed abutments so 
that they extend at right angles to the chain at 
the loading and unloading points. The hooks oc- 
cupy positions in line with the chain while pass- 
ing through the drying chamber so that the hanks 
all receive streams of hot air. 


Levelling properties of acid milling dyestuffs 

D. R. Lemin and I. D. Rattee and I. C, I., Ltd. 

Brit. P. 645,594. Dyer 105, 167-8 (Feb. 9, 

1951). 

Acid milling dyes are claimed to give level 
shades on wool when applied from a neutral dye- 
bath in the presence of certain substances which 
promote boiling, behave as levelling agents, and 
slow down the rate of dyeing. These substances 
are surface active agents comprising neutral 
salts of aromatic sulfonic acids, preferably of 
naphthalene disulfonic acids. 


Logwood and its application. II 

Anon. Dyer 105, 94-7 (Jan. 26, 1951). 

Due to its rich bloomy shade, its excellent 
fastness to alkaline milling, its good coverage 
and penetration properties, and its lack of sensi- 
tivity to metals logwood is particularly suitable 
for the dyeing of blacks on loose wool, carbonized 
and uncarbonized rags, and wool hosiery. In dis- 
cussing this very important application of log- 
wood, the dyeing of wool on chrome mordant 
and on iron mordant are described. 


Logwood and its application. III 

Anon. Dyer 105, 162-4 (Feb. 9, 1951). 

In this continuation of the discussion of appli- 
cations of logwood blocks, the dyeing of natural 
silk with logwood is described. 


Modern methods of package dyeing 
O. W. Clark, Can. Textile J. 68, 69, 71 (July 
6, 1951). 
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A review of the mechanical features of modern 
package dyeing machines, the use of vat and 
azoic colours and procedures essential when treat- 
ing cotton and rayon yarns. 38 references. 


Novel screen printing machine 

John Wheelwright & Co., Ltd. Brit. P. 644,- 

474. Dyer 105, 106 (Jan. 26, 1951). 

In order to obtain a continuous pattern with- 
out a double printing operation, this screen print- 
ing machine is provided with a printing bed 
having a slot through which a pattern, having 
been printed, is passed. This enables the next 
pattern unit to be printed on the part of the 
fabric immediately following without smearing 
the wet pattern unit preceding it. 


Orlon acrylic fiber dyed with new technique 

Anon. Textile World 101, 150 (July 1951). 

A new-type Orlon staple, designated as type 
41, has supplanted the types known as A-3 and 
A-4. The new-type Orlon staple is being dyed 
with the cuprous-ion method, using acid dyes. 
This article includes only the preliminary results. 
It outlines the basic method of dyeing Orlon by 
the cuprous-ion method. 


Pressure in package dyeing machines 

E. A. Steinen. Brit. P. 644,658. 

' 107 (Jan. 26, 1951). 

More uniform results are 
package dyeing machine in which a drive of 
about: 5 h. p. is all that is required and in which 
the pressure is easily varied. A predetermined 
pressure in the dye tank is produced with simple 
water main pressure, and steam is injected when 
a raise in the water pressure is needed. The dye 
liquor is then circulated by revolving a propeller. 
Reversal of flow is effected by reversal of the pro- 
peller, producing a pressure differential of about 
5 pounds per square inch. 


Dyer 105, 


claimed for this 


Special effects using yarn of varied twist 
British Celanese Ltd. Brit. P. 645,148. Dyer 
105, 107 (Jan. 26, 1951). 

By varying the twist along yarns of uniform 
count, a flecked effect in dyed knitted fabrics may 
be obtained since the proportion of color taken 
up by the yarn depends on the twist. In the ex- 
ample cited, an acetate staple knitted fabric with 
yarn of varying twist and dyed in a blue shade 
has dark streaks at the low-twist portions and 
light streaks at the high twist portions. 


Steaming of prints 


H. A. Turner. Dyer 105,172 (Feb. 9, 1951). 
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In discussing the behaviour of dyes in the 
steaming process of printing, the transfer char- 
acteristics of various dyes are examined. The 
influence of thickeners on the transfer of dye is 
also discussed, and it is noted that further re- 
search is needed before thickeners can be ac- 
curately compared due to the: complicated con- 
centration-exhaustion relations which exist. Fur- 
ther research is also needed on the take-up mois- 
ture by printed cloth in the steam and its dis- 
tribution between thickener and fiber entrance. 


Versatility of silk 

A Thomson. Dyer 105, 99 (Jan. 26, 1951). 

Silk may be dyed with every type of dye ex- 
cept dispersed acetate dyes and even the dis- 
persed acetate dyes stain silk. -Pale shades of 
basic dyes are applied from a soap bath, and 
deeper shades are dyed from a boiled off liquor 
containing acetic or sulfuric acid and may be 
after-treated with tannic acid in a fresh bath 
and subsequently fixed with tar emetic or anti- 
mony fluoride. Acid and direct dyes are ap- 
plied from a soap bath containing Glauber’s salt 
or from a silk gum liquor broken with acetic 
or mineral acid. Mordant dyes are not use ex- 
tensively on silk but include some important col- 
ors, e.g. alizarin red dyed on silk mordanted 
with basic aluminum sulfate gives a range of 
pinks and reds of exceptional fastness to light, 
bleaching, and degumming. Also described are 
other dyeing techniques for silk. 


Wool chemical buffers harsh acting chrome 
Anon. Textile Industries 115, 88 (June 
1951). 


Wool treated with a new chemical, Maxitol 
No. 10, in the chromate dyeing of wool will show 
less deterioration and loss of tensile strength, 
will gain a softer and loftier hand, and will re- 
sult in more even dyeing. The chemical actually 
becomes a part of the wool fiber and is resistant 
to the action of the bichromate. It also pro- 
vides protection in subsequent processing. Mfr: 
Dexter Chemical Corp. 


SPECIAL FINISHING F 


Anti-shrink methods — and dyeing 
C. W. Edwards and A. Holden. 


173 (Feb. 9, 1951). 

Wool felting is influenced by the quality of 
the wool, twist of the yarn, use of folder or single 
yarn, tightness of knitting, and use of mixture 
yarn. A brief review of the various methods 





Dyer 105, 
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for producing anti-shrink finishes on wool is pre- 
sented, and the modification in dyeing techniques 
involved in this type finishing is briefly discussed. 


Bacteriostatic cellulosic textile reacted with 
derivatives of dihydroxy hexachloro diphenyl 
methane 

David M. Musser (to Pacific Mills) USP 

2,559,986, July 10, 1951. 

A cellulosic textile material which has been 
rendered bacteriostatic by reaction with suitable 
compounds. 


-Bancroft “Stazena” announced 


Anon. Am. Wool Cotton Reptr. 65, 12 (May 

24, 1951). 

A new textile development which gives the 
look, hand and feel, and some other desirable 
characteristics of wool to cotton has been an- 
nounced by Joseph Bancroft & Sons Co. The 
original fabric is said to be chemically altered 
while still retaining valuable characteristics of 
the basic fabric. New fabrics will be available 
which give added warmth, wearability and the 
hand of wool with washability and increasing re- 
siliency on continued laundering. Mildew re- 
sistance and decreased burning rate are other ad- 
vantages attributed to the new “Stazena” fab- 
rics. The process is reported to also apply to 
viscose type rayon fabrics. 


Carter-set process for shrink control 
Anon. Am. Wool Cotton Reptr. 65, 82 (June 
14, 1951). 


The Carter-Set process, utilizing Tube-Tex 
machinery, is said to reduce shrinkage in cotton 
knit garments by using controlled heat and humid- 
ity and no chemicals. The process depends on 
“high frequency” sampling at each step of opera- 
tion. Controlled tension on the Tube-Tex wet- 
spreading, extracting and processing machine is a 
basic element, and drying is done under the same 
controlled conditions. The process has been de- 
veloped by engineers of the William Carter Co. 
and the Tubular Textile Machinery Corp. 


Comparative tests of the shrink-resisting of 
men’s half-hose 

J. R. Stewart. J. Soc. Colourists 67, 138-141 

(Apr. 1951). 

Evaluates the relative effects of four methods 
of shrink-resisting men’s half hose in relation 
to physical and chemical changes brought about 
by wear. 
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Daylight fluorescent dyes applied to mercerized 
cotton 

Anon. Textile Age 15, 38-9 (May 1951). 

A new type of yarn of different chemical 
structure than any known yarn is reported to 
have been made by the application of daylight 
fluorescent dyes to mercerized cotton. This new 
Day-Glo cotton, developed by Aberfoyle Mfg. Co. 
and Switzer Brothers, Inc., is moving from the. 
pilot plant into limited production. Properties 
attributed to this yarn include acceptable light 
fastness, wash fastness, depth of shade, extra- 
ordinary brightness of color, excellent wearability 
and no loss of strength of the basic fiber during 
processing. It is adaptable for knitting, weav- 
ing, or any purpose where colored yarns are 
used. 


Effectiveness of crease-resisting 

H. W. Best-Gordon. Dyer 105, 188-9 (Feb. 

9, 1951). 

Results of a survey of fabrics finished by the 
urea-formaldehyde crease-resist process are dis- 
cussed. Great variations in resin content were 
found and an appreciable number of fabrics had 
not been baked. In many cases poor control 
of resin distribution was found due to drying at 
too high temperatures. The amount of shrink- 
age was found to be directly comparable to the 
degree of polymerization. 


Rope washing resin treated eliminated by new 
application 

Anon. Textile Age 15. 62 (May 1951). 

A new application for Tensitrol open width 
Washers, as announced by the Rodney Hunt Ma- 
chine Co., consists of washing resin-treated rayons 
after curing at high speed with full relaxation 
and top washing efficiency. All need for rope 
washing at this point is thus eliminated. 


TESTING AND MEASUREMENT G 





Clothing and fabrics Gl 


Opinions vary on silk standards 
S. G. Smith. Dyer 105, 93-4 (Jan. 26, 1951). 


At the third meeting held by Section VIII of 
the International Silk Association, very little 
progress is reported towards international agree- 
ment on dye-fastness and weighting limits. How- 
ever, a resolution on the fastness of dyed lingerie 
was adopted. 
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Abrasion test as a criterion to determine the 
wear of textiles 

Ir. F. H. Germans. 

T185-93 (May 1951). 

Experiments were carried out in an attempt 
to evaluate the abrasion test as a criterion to de- 
termine the wear of textiles. A study was made 
of the relation between duration of the abrading 
action and the loss of weight for various materials 
in different shapes. Photomicrographs of fibers 
taken from fabrics abraded on the machine de- 
scribed and from actual worn fabrics show that 
this machine, like many others using emery as 
an abrasive, does not cause fiber modification 
similar to that occurring in wear. 


Instruments and instrumentation 





J. of Textile Inst. 42, 


Combination of wool with acid dyes. I — 
Automatic photometer for the measurement of 
rates of dyeing 

N. H. Chamberlain and G. H. Lister. J. Soe. 

Dyers Colourists 61, 176-187 (May 1951). 

Describes and illustrates the use of an auto- 
matic photometer for measuring the rate of ab- 
sorption of dyes from solutions of constant con- 
centration. Shews that photometric control] of 
dye concentration in solutions of free acid dyes 
and at a pH below 3.5 is not feasible, owing to the 
hydrolysis of the wool sample by dye liquor. De- 
scribes a new type of D. C. amplifier circuit in- 
corporated in the photometer which has excellent 
stability with the use of constant voltage trans- 
formers or other regulating devices. 


Comparative measurements of yarn irregularity 
Anon. J. Textile Inst. 42, P151-P161 (Apr. 
1951). 

Gives results of an inter-laboratory cczrela- 
tion study designed to compare different methods 
of assessing yarn irregularity. 


Contribution to the study of irregularity of yarns, 
rovings and slivers 
A. M. vandeen Abeele. 
P168 (Apr. 1951). 
Develops a formula which can be used for pre- 
dicting irregularity. 


J. Tex. Inst. 42, P162- 


Improvement of temperature and humidity in the 


fade-ometer 
E. van den Heuverl. American Dyestuff Reptr. 


40, 397-8 (June 25, 1951). 
A description of an apparatus to maintain 
conditions in the testing chamber which corres- 
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pond with normal conditions (20° and 65% R.H.). 
Moisture-susceptible dyes thus tested show cor- 
rect results. The apparatus can be fitted easily 
to any Fade-Ometer. 


Laboratory dryer for rapid testing 
Anon. Textile Industries 115, 153, 155 (June 


1951). 


A simple device is described and illustrated 
which permits the drying of test swatches, skeins, 
and raw stock in the rapid testing of textiles 
for shade match, luster, hand, etc. The device 
consists of a ladies’ hot air hair dryer mounted so 
that the air jet is upright by means of a wooden 
split clamp on the edge of a table or on a small 
wooden stand. A 4 or 5” diameter enamel fun- 
nel is fitted to the dryer nozzle by a split cork 
or rubber stopper sleeve, and a stainless steel wire 
gauge disc is fitted into the wide end of the fun- 
nel. A top “mesh” with attached stainless steel 
wire handle is used for keeping woven or knitted 
cloth samples in place on the gauge disc, and a 
flat recess ground into the funnel holds yarn skein 
samples in place. A similar attachment is also 
provided for drying raw stock. The cost of this 
simple device is said to be less than $15.00. 


Predicting textile performance 


Edward R. Schwartz. Am. Wool Cotton 
Reptr. 65, 16,17 (July 5. 1951). 


Attention should be paid to the behavior of 
a specimen at loads less than the ultimate and 
under a variety of conditions in quality control, 
and with the performance demands in mind it 
is necessary to determine what quality or quali- 
ties to control. Not only is it necessary to study 
the structural elements but also the fibers them- 
selves and the yarns, cords, and fabrics made 
from them. In quality control, it is the dupli- 
cation of the results of a service condition 
and the interpretation of data obtained that is 
important. With improved instrumentation and 
technique, reproducibility of results is today less 
affected by machine or instrument characteris- 
tics, but with increased sensitivity of tests what 
were minor sources of variation now create prob- 
lems. However, modern statistical techniques 
have been developed to investigate numerical 
differences at any probability level. To most ef- 
fectively utilize findings on fibers, more research 
is necessary on the structure of yarn since the 
yarn unit is the means by which properties of 
fibers are carried over to cord and fabric. 
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Shrinkometer 
Chester B. Budd (to The B. F. Goodrich Co.), 
USP 2,552,085. 


Apparatus for measuring the change in length 
of a filamentary strip article while immersed in 
a fluid, the apparatus comprising a supporting 
structure, a rod-like member mounted on the 
structure and disposed in a vertical position, a 
gripping element mounted at the upper end of 
the rod-like element, an upper gripping element 
disposed above the first-mentioned gripping ele- 
ment, a displacement-measuring means mounted 
on the supporting structure and connected to the 
upper gripping element, means for subjecting the 
article to tension, and means for immersing the ar- 
ticle in a fluid, the last-mentioned means compris- 
ing a fluid container, receiving the rod-like mem- 
ber and mounted for vertical adjustment along 
the same to embrace the article in the raised posi- 
tion and clear the article in the lowered position 
and having upper and lower openings in the con- 
tainer wall for the passage of the rod-like member 
through both the openings, and means at the 
lower of the openings between the container and 
the rod-like member for sealing the opening in 
various positions of the adjustment. 


Thread friction testing devices 

Anon. Amer. Wool Cotton Reptr. 65, 59 

(May 17, 1951). 

The “Tension-Rite”, a new instrument to test 
yarns such as synthetics, cottons, wools, rubber, 
metallic, etc., makes possible the testing in lab- 
oratories, weave room and other departments 
under any constant speed, any type yarns 
through any type or make-up of tensions used. 
The life of shuttles, reeds, loom leather, pickers, 
etc., is said to be more than doubled by a proper 
“cycle” of inspection, tension correction, and 
policing them; and also there is less chance of 
mechanical defects in the cloth due to larger 
filling packages which run longer. Mfr. Air En- 
gineering Co. 


Use of correlograms for measuring yarn 
irregularity 

D. R. Cox & M. W. Townsend. 

42, 145-P151 (Apr. 1951). 

Provides detailed results for three different 
yarns with the results comparing favorably with 
those derived from other methods. Shows that 
no one method is adequate to rank the three yarns 
for all aspects of irregularity. 


J. Tex. fast. 
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Yarn shed testing machine 

Robert J. Taylor and Robert C. Johnson (to 

Southern Research Institute) USP 2,556,012, 

June 5, 1951. 

In apparatus for testing yarn, means for 
feeding a selected number of ends through the 
apparatus under tension, a swinging cross rod 
over which the ends pass, pivoted links in which 
the swinging cross rod is mounted, a stationary 
cross rod in the apparatus under which the ends 
pass, a reciprocatory carriage mounted in front 
of the pivoted links, and means on the carriage 
to strike the links at each reciprocation of the 
carriage. 


TEXTILE MILLS H 


Advance in applications of compressed air power 
in textile mills 

Edmond C. Powers. 

(June 1951). 

The uses of compressed air in textile mills 
are many and varied and have become essential 
under present-day methods. The major applica- 
tions of compressed air, which are discussed in 
this article, include humidification; operation of 
controls such as heat and humidification uniform- 
ity; cleaning not only textile machines and ma- 
chine plants but also the mills themselves; bob- 
bin stripping; hoisting; baling and pressing; 
aeration of yarn in dyeing; and for operating cer- 
tain types of automatic winders. 





Textile Age 15, 44-9 


Beaunit Mills 

Anon. Textile Age 15, 16-18, 21 (June 1951). 

Beaunit Mills, founded in 1921, has grown 
from 6 knitting machines with 20 employees to 
rayon yarn plants, fabric weaving and knitting 
plants, cotton spinning plants and garment 
plants for manufacturing underwear with more 
than 10,000 employees. It has two distinct di- 
visions: The Textile Fabrics Division and The 
Rayon Yarn Producing Division; and is today 
the country’s third largest producer of rayon 
yarn. 


Different textile drives call for different belts 
Francis A. Westbrook. Teztile Age 15, 52-6 
(May 1951). 

Driving belts can be classified as flat belts and 
V-belts, and in the flat belt class there are short 
and long center drives and high and low speed 
drives. Advantages of flat belts are their ability 
to pull heavy loads at low speeds and the ease 
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with which they may be removed. The proper se- 
lection of belt for textile drives is important, and 
the many details of belt design must be consid- 
ered. The type of belts that are used on various 
textile machines and also the types of belts that 
are manufactured are discussed. 


Employee feeding builds morale in textile mills 
John W. Stokes. Textile Age 15, 22-9 (June 
1951). 

. A discussion is presented on the considera- 
tions involved in establishing a new employee 
food service in a textile mill and the essential 
points for employee feeding. It has been found 
that employee feeding can be an important aid 
to increased productivity in the textile industry. 


In choosing handling systems, do you want an 
answer ... or the answer? 
R. M. Much. Modern Materials Handling 6, 
20-2 (June 1951). 


See front section. 


Lees Manufacturing Co. 

Anon. Textile Age 15, 12-18 (May 1951). 

The history of the Lees Manufacturing Co., 
which produces specialty products consisting of 
twine, cord, yarns, wicks, threads and braids, 
is presented. The Company, which is in its 137th 
year, maintains a large variety of equipment in- 
cluding about 10,000 twister spindles, numerous 
types of braiders, winders, etc. Since Lees does 
all of its own dyeing, modern package dyeing 
and skein dyeing units are also maintained. 


Lille Textile Show exhibits many improvements 
Anon. Textile World 101, 90-9 (July 1951). 


See front section. 


Metered lubrication of textile machinery 

C. D. Fiske. Can. Textile J. 68, 59-61 (June 

22, 1951). 

A description of the operation of the Bijur 
automatic lubricating equipment. The system 
consists of 3 basic elements—the lubricator, the 
distribution tubing and the oil control fittings or 
meter units. Oil savings thru the use of the 
Bijur system are estimated to run over 50%. Ad- 
ditional advantages are better oiling and in- 
creased production because of decreased stoppage 
of the machinery. 


Mill power system operation 
Anon. Am. Wool Cotton Reptr. 65, 13-15 
June 7, 1951). 
A brief report on the talks given at the recent 
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meeting of the Northern Textile Conference on 
electrical application for the textile industry in- 
cludes notes on electric drives for the continuous 
carding of fibers; a new eddy current clutch and 
its application to the textile industry; and the in- 
stallation operation, and maintenance of a mill 
power system. 


New flow transmitter 

J. G. Booth. Instrumentation 5, 25-28 (1951). 

A description of a new flow transmitter de- 
veloped by the Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator 
Co. Some of its characteristics included fast 
speed of response, ease of installation. Basic 
operation principles and details of the construc- 
tion of the transmitter are discussed. 


Sound basis for costing 
J. R. Swithenbank. Dyer 105, 157-62 (Feb. 


9, 1951). 

The ways in which costing in the dyeing and 
finishing industry can be put on a sound basis 
are discussed in some detail. 


Textile design 

Antony Hunt. 96 pp. The Studio Publica- 

tions, Inc., 432 Fourth Avenue, New York, 

N.Y. July 2,1951. $4.50. 

This new edition includes an_ entirely 
new text and many illustrations of contem- 
porary textile design. It deals largely with fur- 
nishing fabrics, and is written for the designer, 
giving him technical instruction on various phases 
of designing, and information on markets. 


Use a plastic model to help solve big-plant 
problems 

Harold M. Catlin. Textile World 101, 103 

(June 1951). 

Changes in flow of materials or arrangement 
in Bigelow-Sanford’s 25 buildings’ and 40 acres 
at Thompsonville, Conn., are studied by means of 
a three-dimensional plastic model of the entire 
plant. Model can be completely disassembled 
floor by floor and machine by machine. 


Waste treatment 

Chem Eng. 58, 183 (June 1951). 

DuPont has developed a new catalytic process 
which oxidizes waste by means of a copper 
chromite catalyst and a vapor phase treatment. 
The process is to be used to treat (1) vapors from 
a distillation column that consist of 96.5% H.O 
and 3.5% organics (formaldehyde, methanol and 
formicacid), (2) vapors that consist of 92% H,O 
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and 8° ethylene glycol derivatives. The process 
is expected to be more convenient than biological 
treatment and cheaper than non-catalytic ox- 
idation at high temperatures. A flow-sheet of 
the process is given. 


CHEMISTRY AND PHYSICS 
OF TEXTILE MATERIALS I 


Detergency properties of sodium carboxymethyl 
cellulose-soap building systems 

T. H. Vaughn and M. G. Kramer, J. of Amer. 

Oil Chem. Soc. 28, 317-19 (July 1951). 

Data are presented which illustrate the deter- 
gency properties of soap-sodium carboxymethyl 
cellulose-builder systems. Practical considerat 
tions limit use of CMC to the lower concentra- 
tions, and it has been shown that at sodium car- 
boxymethyl cellulose concentrations of 5%, or 
even less, builder tolerance is increased without 
sacrifice in soil removal properties. At CMC 
concentrations above 3% the soil removal prop- 
erties of the ternary systems under study are in- 
creased above: that of soap alone excent in the 
case of high builder content. Both soil removal 
and whiteness retention properties of unbuilt 
soap are also increased by the addition of small 
amounts of CMC. 





The effect of bleaching on the D. P. of 
cellulose fibers 

Kaspar Zwicky. 

53-66; in German. 

KM,0, caused the greatest decrease in D.P. 
among the bleaching agents tested. Chlorite, 
hypochlorite and peroxide caused essentially no 
degradation of cotton or viscose rayon if the 
working conditions were well chosen. Compari- 
sons of the effect of washing in the presence of 
Na perborate on celluloses of different initial D.P. 
indicated that a number of chain scissions was 
occurring. Measurements were made which con- 
firmed the accuracy of Battista’s method of de- 
termining D.P. 


Textil-Rundschau 6, 1-11, 


Effect of chlorine bleach on cellulose 
H. Rath. Melliand Textilber. 31, 832-35 (De- 


cember 1950); in German. 

The cellulose molecule can be prevented to a 
considerable extent from breaking down in the 
chlorine bleach of cellulose fibres, but an oxida- 
tion of alcoholic or of aldehyde groups cannot be 
prevented even by the most gentle bleach. In con- 
sequence of the change of the functional groups, 
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cellulose undergoes an alteration of its proper- 
ties to a certain extent more especially in respect 
of its behavior to basic and substantive dyes. 
The investigation of such changes is of impor- 
tance in helping to clear up the course of the dif- 
ferentiation of oxycellulose and hydrocellulose. 
It has been found that the lowering of the degree 
of polymerization depending on the pH value of 
the chlorine bleaching liquor is connected in the 
same way with an increase of the carbonyl group 
content. 


Partial saponification of cellulose acetate 

Brit. Celanese Ltd. Brit. P. 645,671. Dyer 

105, 168 (Feb. 9, 1951). 

By a partial saponification of cellulose acetate 
of acetyl value above 56%, the dyeing character- 
istics and heat resistance of the resulting tex- 
tiles are claimed to be substantially imvroved. 
In an example given: cellulose acetate is spun 
from a solution of methylene chloride and meth- 
anol and the yarn is immersed in an aqueous 
solution of sodium carbonate, yielding a partially 
saponified yarn. 


Properties of some newly developed nonionic 
detergents 

Thomas H. Vaughn, R. R. Suter, Lester G. 

Lundsted and M. G. Kramer. J. of Amer. Oil 

Chem. Soc. 28, 294-99 (July 1951). 

The general properties of a new series of non- 
ionic surface active agents, including a flaked 
product. have been presented briefly with evi- 
dence of their relationshiv to molecular weight 
and hydrophilic ratio. The building effect of 
soda ash, modified soda, sodium trivolvvhosvhate, 
and sodium metasilicate on these nonionic deter- 
gents has been investigated. In general, these 
builders reduce carbon soil removal and white- 
ness retention properties in distilled water. How- 
ever. in hard water these detergency properties 
are improved. Among the builders studied. sod- 
ium tripolyphosphate is the most effective builder 
for these nonionics. 


Protection of paper textile products from 
insect damage 

S.S. Block. Ind. and Eng. Chem. 43, 1558-63 

(July 1951). 

This work deals specifically with the preven- 
tion of the destructive activities of American 
cockroaches as applied to sized and glued textile 
and paper products and in the penetration of 
paper packages. It was found that starch sizing 
was much more difficult to protect than gelatin 
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Inert, water-insoluble coatings 


or gum arabic. 
of sufficient thickness prevent attack of sized sur- 


faces. Of sixty-eight chemicals, only mercuric 
chloride and the alkali thiocyanates gave com- 
plete protection. Treating food-containing paper 
packages with saturated solutions of ammonium 
thiocyanate, ammonium nitrate, or magnesium 
chloride prevented penetration by starved roaches. 
Examples are in wrappers and containers for 
foods, and in sizings and glues for products that 
come in direct contact with the person using 
them. 


Resistance to degradation by ultra-violet 

W. G. Cameron and L. F. H. Breens and Court- 

aulds Ltd. Brit. P. 645,392. Dyer 105, 169 

(Feb. 9, 1951). 

Incorporation of an alkyl ester of gallic acid, 
e.g., ethyl gallate, in cellulose esters is claimed 
to improve their resistance to degradation by sun- 
light and ultra-violet light. 


A scientific approach to color 

F. W. Lancaster. Textile Industries 115, 119- 

26 (June 1951). 

With the chaotic condition of color identi- 
fication methods today, there is a great need for 
standardizing the terms which will accurately 
describe a given color and all its characteristics. 
This treatise on color discusses the Ostwald color 
theory in a system of standards for universal 
adoption. Also discussed are the attention value 
of color, the evaluation of color science, char- 
acteristics of color, incorrect theories in use, etc. 


Some aspects of the drying and heating of 
textiles; VI — modifications produced by 
thermal treatments 

!. M. Preston, M. V. Nimkar and S. P. Gun- 

dava. J. Soc. Dyers Colourists 67, 169-176 

(May 1951). 

Investigates changes of the properties of fibers 
after various thermal treatments. Finds that the 
amount of change depends on the moisture con- 
tent and temperature of the treatment. Also 
find that swelling, moisture absorption and dye 
absorption decrease, while density increases as a 
result of the thermal treatment. 


TEXTILE EDUCATION 
AND RESEARCH J 


Cotton fiber research 
John W. Wright. Am. Wool Cotton Reptr. 65, 
23, 25 (,May 10, 1951). 
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Although much has been accomplished in im- 
proving the equipment and techniques for evalu- 
ating cotton quality, continuous cotton research 
for establishing adequate standards and main- 
taining them is still necessary. For example, 
official standards for grade and staple length 
have been developed with systematic laboratory 
testing to measure them, but constant research 
and testing is needed to improve and refine these 
standards. Not only is research being done on 
fiber properties of cotton, but also on its spin- 
ning performance, variations in processing pro- 
cedures, the quality of leading cotton varieties, 
etc. 


Effect of fungus growth on the tensile strength 

of pressure-sensitive electrical insulating tapes 
Sigmund Berk & Leonard Teitell. ASTM 
Bull. 174, 67-71 (May 1951). 


See front section. 


Effect of weather on stretched rayon 

Walther Wegener and Elizabeth Luyken. Mel- 

liand Textilber. 31, 822-25 (December 1950) ; 

in German. : 

The aim of the authors in the following article 
is to determine whether the weather is a factor 
in the extent to which stretched rayon can be 
stressed. Details of the results of the investiga- 
tion are discussed and show plainly that the ex- 
tent to which rayon that has been stretched to a 
predetermined degree does not depend solely and 
entirely on the relative atmospheric humidity 
and temperature, but that it is subject to various 
other influences that occur in the atmosphere. 
The way in which the degree of stress depends on 
these factors is represented by two graphs show- 
ing the results were quite different, and a dis- 
cussion of these results follows. 


ITT technical advisory group reviews research 
progress 

Anon. Textile Age 15, 14 (Apr. 1951). 

Research projects, reviewed recently by the 
Advisory Committee of the Institute of Textile 
Technology, include: improved spinning methods; 
treatments to improve cotton processing and to 
increase yarn tensile strength; better cleaning 
methods for cotton; lap, sliver, roving, and yarn 
uniformity control; yarn imperfections; chemical — 
modification of cotton; tensions; new crop cot- 
ton; humidity control; and follow up work on 
the Institute’s Uniformity Analyzer. 


Modified cotton seen headed for new role 
Anon. Textile Age 15, 60-1 (May 1951). 
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In this report on the recent Mill Managers’ 
Conference held at the Institute of Textile Tech- 
nology, a new type of modified cotton fiber, ob- 
tained by treatment with acrylonitrile is noted. 
Other topics discussed at the conference include 
a picker lap uniformity meter, an attachment 
for the ITT uniformity analyzer, machinery pre- 
cision surveys of mills, modification of The Roth 
long-draft system, the study of the ageing of 
new crop cotton and its effect on processing, etc. 


New Bedford Textile Institute 

Anon. Textile Age 15, 38-43 (June 1951). 

The New Bedford Textile Institute, which has 
finished its first half century in the field of higher 
education, offers an educational program that in- 
cludes a Bachelor of Science degree in Textile 
Engineering, Textile Chemistry, and Machine 
Design. Plant facilities now comprise 5 build- 
ings, and plans have been completed for a new 
academic building designed for modern electrical 
testing, dyeing, printing, physics laboratories, 
a library, and additional classrooms. Plans have 
also been made for a curriculum leading to the 
degree of Bachelor of Fine Arts in Fashion De- 
sign. 


Noise reduction in mills 

F. A. Greenwood. Textile Weekly 46, 1728 

(December 29, 1950). 

In dealing with the general problem of the 
reduction of noise in transmission systems the 
effects of noise, how measurement of the noise 
output of machines is made, and then how to 
reduce noise are considered. 

There are a number of methods for reducing 
noise and vibration, and it is here that the 
economics of the problem are introduced, in that 
it is very difficult to decide how much one should 
pay in order to reduce the noise of a particular 
machine or part of the mill. 


Philadelphia Textile Institute 

Anon. Textile Age 15, 46-51 (May 1951). 

The Philadelphia Textile Institute, founded 
in 1884, is a privately endowed college which not 
only provides textile education to students from 
all over the world but also offers an expanded 
program of textile development and research. 
Departments of the Institute include. a cotton 
yarn laboratory, woolen yarn laboratory, worsted 
yarn department, weaving department, knitting 
laboratory, Jacquard laboratory, dyeing depart- 
ment, color-measurement laboratory, etc. Through 
its development program new and completely 
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equipped buildings have been constructed in Ger- 
mantown, and future plans call for the construc- 
tion of dormitory facilities and an auditorium 
gymnasium. 


Research in America 
J. B. Speakman. 
1951). 

In this report on the visit of some British 
educators to the U.S.A., it is noted that sys- 
tematic research on textile fibers began much 
more recently in the U.S.A. than in the United 
Kingdom. Mention is made of the Textile Re- 
search Institute at Princeton, the Institute of 
Textile Technology and the Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Textile Technology. Also noted on 
the visit was the modernization of textile mills, 
research in new fibers, and the differences in 
American and British suitings. 


Textile Mfr. 77, 184 (Mar. 


Research on cloth finishing 
C. S. Whewell. Dyer 104, 547 (Dec. 1950). 


In developing new finishing processes and in 
modifying older ones the assessment of the dam- 
age produced by a particular reagent or process 
is very useful. Measurement of the work re- 
quired to stretch fibers before and after a par- 
ticular treatment for wool fabrics has been used 
to assess this damage, and a test similar to the 
cuprammonium fluidity test for cotton has been 
developed to determine the degradation in wool. 
Results obtained in finishing trials carried out 
on wool blended fabrics are discussed including 
scouring, milling, and London shrinking. 


Rhode Island School of Design 
Anon. Textile Age 15, 28-33 (Apr. 1951). 


The Rhode Island School of Design, begun in 
1878, has grown and expanded until today not 
only is a broad educational program offered but 
also practical industrial research is possible. The 
school is well equipped with woolen and worsted 
yarn and cloth manufacturing equipment; and 
a unique pilot plant for processing into yarn any 
natural or staple synthetic fiber or blend has 
recently been added. 

New equipment has also been added in the 
weaving laboratory, inorganic and organic chem- 
ical laboratories, testing laboratory for yarns 
and fabrics, design studios and fabric printing 
laboratory, etc. The four basic courses offered 
include: yarn and cloth manufacturing, textile 
chemistry and coloring, textile design and cloth- 
ing design and construction. 
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Rubber-textile system in car tires 

A. Springer. Kautschuk u. Gummi 3, 355- 

57, 398-401 (1950). 

On the basis of flaws found in tires under 
stress, an attempt is made to establish the connec- 
tion between individual physical values and the 
overall behaviour of the tires. Special attention 
is paid to the physical properties of cord materi- 
als and also to the adhesion between rubber and 
textile fabric, while the physical properties of 
the rubber are mentioned only to the extent re- 
quired to understand the reciprocal effect between 
rubber and fabric. 


Scottish technical education. Netherdale 
production unit 
Anon. Platt’s Bull. 7, 170-174 (July 1951). 


See front section. 


Suggested research and development studies for 
the woolen and worsted industry with notes on 
current research 

The Wool Bureau, Inc., 16 West 46 th Street, 

New York 19, New York. 

In January, 1950, The Wool Bureau, Inc., is- 
sued an outline of suggested research and develop- 
ment projects to further the technical advance- 
ment of the industry as a whole. This supple- 
ment was submitted to bring the original sum- 
mary up to date and to amplify the notes on cur- 
rent work by mention of work abroad. Copies of 
the original issue are still available on applica- 
tion. 


U. S. testing establishes new lab. at Dallas 

Anon. Textile Age 15, 7 (Apr. 1951). 

The first independent commercial cotton fiber 
testing laboratory in Texas has been established 
by the United States Testing Co., Inc., and will 
facilitate the use of cotton fiber tests in merchan- 
dising and utilization of cotton. Standard at- 
mosphere conditions are maintained at the lab- 
oratory ; and equipment includes the latest Press- 
ley testers, the Fibrograph, the Micronaire, and 
microscopic equipment. 


Swelling of fibers 
W. W. Barkas. 
1950). 

The primary linkage of the long chain mole- 
cules of cellulose are very strong with the trans- 
verse linkages weak, and the molecules are align- 
ed along the fiber length which direction has 
the greatest strength. The fibers absorb water 
by molecular and capillary sorption. Molecular 
sorption is almost equal to the volume of water 


Dyer 104, 623 (Dec. 29, 
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added with the greatest increases in swelling in 
the transverse direction. The primary wall of 
the fibers restricts free swelling and the spiral 
winding acts as a spring, making the total amount 
of swelling less than expected. 


Capillary sorption in the fiber capillary is due 
to surface tension effects with the liquid retained 
by hydrostatic tension. The surface tension 
forces vary rapidly with vapor pressure, being 
greatest at low vapor pressures, and these forces 
are important in drying. Centripetal pressure 
in centrifuging fibers helps remove some of the 
water held in the fiber capillary. Pressure in the 
capillary sorption of water with cellulose fibers 
cause the points of contact between fibers to be 
made into areas of contact, bringing stiffening 
and permanent distortion, and brings the fibers 
close enough for chemical action to take place. 
This action tends to destroy the plasticity of the 
material. Since an analogous state exists be- 
tween fiber collapse in certain woods and tex- 
tile fibers,'a wide field of textile research in the 
swelling of fibers is made possible. 


Textile finishing developments 
Anon. Textile Weekly 47, 48 
1951). 


Quite a number of new processes have been 
discovered for colouring nylon either by dyeing 
or printing methods; most of them form the 
subject of patents. It has been found (B.P. 
640,421) that nylon fabrics can be printed with 
slightly alkaline pastes containing a colourless 
sulphurized phenol product (made according to 
the processes described in B.P. 173,313, 382,333, 
375,885, 374,928 and 365,534, and utilized hith- 
erto for mordanting cellulose fibres before dyeing 
with basic dyes or for reserving the wool in dye- 
ing wool-cotton union goods with direct cotton 
dyes) and a reducing agent such as glucose and 
sodium hydrosulphite, and then be steamed so 
that the nylon loses its power in the printed 
parts to dye with direct cotton, acid wool, sulphur, 
chrome and vat dyes. Treatment of nylon yarn 
or fabric in a boiling solution of the sulphurized 
phenol product achieves a similar but all over 
resist effect. Such a treatment by dyeing or 
printing lends itself to the colouring of nylon 
goods in two color or tone-in-tone effects. 


(January 


Soiling and soil retention in textile fibers 
Jack Compton and W. J. Hart. Ind. & Eng. 
Chem. 48, 1564-1569 (July 1951). 
See front section. 
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More than 300 short-term research projects on 
individual textile mill technical problems have 
been completed within the last 23 months for 
member mills at the Institute of Textile Tech- 
nology in Charlottesville, Virginia,, according to 
Dr. Jack Compton, Institute Technical Director, 
in an address to new Research Fellows at pre- 
school Orientation exercises held here Friday. 


Speaking to the new class of graduate stu- 
dents, Dr. Compton said that “Research for our 
member mills may be divided into the long-term 
projects, such as that which led to the develop- 
ment of the ITT Uniformity Meter, the new Lap 
Uniformity Meter, and the short-term projects.” 


“The latter projects consist mainly of tech- 
nical trouble-shooting, fifty percent of which pro- 
jects have cost our member mills less than $100 
per service. 

“Typical technical problems solved for mem- 
bers include fiber and analysis of waste cottons; 
causes of holes in finished cotton sheeting and 
shirting; producing the most economical blend 
of spotted and tinged cottons with white cotton 
in order to maintain sales color in the blend; dif- 
ficulties in mercerizing and dyeing irrigated cot- 
ton; dye affinity of blended yarns; size analysis 
of warp yarns; testing uniformity of laps, sliver, 
roving, and yarn; and testing duck for mildew 
susceptibility.” 

The Technical Director of the Institute also 
pointed out that forty-one long-term Research Re- 
ports have been sent out to members on a variety 
of textile manufacturing problems, and that cur- 
rent projects at the Institute included such prob- 
lems as the removal of tarry spots, the effect of 
humidity on weaving, the influence of breaker 
and finisher drawing speeds on yarn properties, 
new methods of cleaning cotton, the development 
of gauges and tools to measure the precision of 
textile machinery, and conditioning of cotton 
fiber to increase yarn tensile strength. 

Dr. L. H. Lance, Chairman of the Committee 
on Academic Studies, introduced Dr. Compton. 
Other speakers who described various activities 
of the Institute to the new students were Dr. J. L. 
Vaughan, President; C. M. Bowden, Editor of 
the Textile Technology Digest; Dr. E. J. Bernet, 
Head of the Institute’s Physics Division; J. E. 
Dougherty, Head of the Textile Engineering Sec- 
tion; Dr. W. H. Martin, Research Associate in 
Chemistry; Professor E. J. Oglesby of the Uni- 
versity of Virginia faculty and lecturer in Math- 
matics at the Institute; Professor E. C. Mc- 





ITT Covers 300 Short-Term Projects in 23 


Clintock, Jr., of the University of Virginia a 
lecturer in English at the Institute. 

The new Research Fellows at the Institute 
are: Richard P. Barber, Taunton, Mass.; Anibal 
L. Ferreira, New Bedford, Mass. ; Isaac Jarkovsky, 
Brooklyn, N. Y.; Lawrence C. Legere, New Bed- 
ford, Mass.; Earl J. Nickerson, Chelmsford, 
Mass.; Arthur J. Pendleton, Harrisville, R. L.; 
Robert G. Seid, Greenville, Miss.; Robert E. 
Staples, Somerset, Mass.; Albin F. Turbak, New 
Bedford, Mass.; James Whitworth, Chelmsford, 
Mass.; and Theodore Williamson, Jr.; Somerset, 
Mass. (Daily News Record, September 20, 1951). 


HAVE YOU SEEN THESE LATEST 

INSTITUTE PUBLICATIONS? 

“The Institute of Textile Technology”, a folder 
available to both Members and Non-Members 
—a vest-pocket description of Institute pro- 
grams and service. 

Research Report 42, “A Procedure for Locating 
Spinning Frame Deliveries Producing Inferior 
Yarn’, available to Members. 

Research Reports 40 and 41, “Digests of Student 
Theses”, available to Members. 

Research Report 39, “Apparent Mildew-Resis- 
tance of Weathered Cotton Duck”, available 
to Members. 

“Textiles Magnified”, a special report on practical 
use of the microscope in textile problems, 
available to both Members and Non-Members. 

Research Report 38, “Gin Drying of Cotton”, 
available to Members. 

Research Report 37, “Uniformity Measurements 
on Sliver”, available to Members. 

Research Report 36, “Uniformity Measurements 
on Member Mill Picker Laps”, available to 
Members and showing the use of the newly 
developed ITT Picker Lap Uniformity Meter 
in measurements of member-mill lap tests. 


RADIO REPORT ON ITT 

A second radio broadcast on the “Textile 
Topics” program will be made by Dr. Compton 
on the week-end of October 5-7th on: 
WAPI, Birmingham, Ala. 10:10 A.M., Sunday, Oct. 7th 
WAGA, Atlanta, Ga. 6:25 P.M., Saturday, Oct. 6th 
WGAC, Augusta, Ga. 6:55 P.M., Friday, Oct. 5th 
WIS, Columbia, S. C. 6:45 P.M., Saturday, Oct. 6th 
WPTF, Raleigh, N. C. 7:15 P.M., Friday, Oct. 5th 
WBT, Charlotte, N. C. 6:15 P.M.,, Saturday, Oct. 7th 
WFBC, Greenville, S. C. 6:40 P.M., Friday, Oct. 5th 
WFSA, Montgomery, Ala. 12:10 A.M., Sunday, Oct. 7th 
WSAR, Fall River, Mass. 6:55 P.M., Friday, Oct. 5th 
WNBH, N. Bedford, Mass. 6:45 P.M., Friday, Oct. 5th 
WCHYV, Charlottesville,Va. Time not yet announced 






|'T'T-Cooperative Research in Cotton Industry 


Dr. Jack Compton, Technical Director of the 
Institute recorded two talks during September 
n ITT research which will be broadcast on “Tex- 
tile Topics”, the radio program sponsored by J. W. 
alentine & Company. 
The first broadcast is scheduled for Septem- 
er 28th and will be carried on the radio stations 
ted on page one. The second broadcast is 
1eduled for October 5th. 

The text of Dr. Compton’s talk entitled “ITT 

Cooperative Research in the Cotton Industry” 
follows :— 

The Institute of Textile Technology, Char- 
lottesville, Virginia, is the first cooperative, wholly 
privately financed and supported institution of 
the cotton industry founded for the purpose of 
bringing into reality the very worthy objectives 

(1) Supporting scientific research of value to 
the textile industry; 

(2) Maintenance of a library and informa- 
tion service to keep the member textile 
mills abreast of scientific and technical 
developments; and 
Training of manpower at the graduate 
school level in textile technology. 


During the seven years since the Institute was 
founded, much has been accomplished. In the 
field of scientific research, the Institute has pio- 
neered in the development of: 

Instruments needed to enable the mill operator 
to measure many of the variables confronting him 
in the course of the day-to-day problem of run- 
ning a cotton mill; and 

Chemical treatments of cotton to aid process- 
ing in the mill and to increase utilization by modi- 
fication of its properties. 

A few of the instruments developed include: 
Ones for measuring and recording the inch- 
to-inch variation in uniformity of picker 
laps, sliver, roving, and yarn that enables 
certain types of irregularities to be tracked 
down and corrected; 

An instrument for counting yarn imperfec- 
tions at high speed without damaging the 
product in any way; 

An instrument for determining the sign and 
potential of the electrostatic charge gen- 
erated on textile materials during process- 
ing; 

An instrument for measuring the precision, 


or trueness, of rolls on drawing and spin- 
ning frames; and 

A device for locating the positions on spin- 
ning frames producing weak yarns. 


Some of the chemical treatments include: 


A treatment which renders cotton perman- 
ently immune to mildew attack and increases 
the resistance to heat damage with no 
change in color or odor and with only minor 
changes in strength, hand, dyeing proper- 
ties; and 

A treatment that may be applied by the 
housewife, commercial laundry, or textile 
manufacturer that makes cotton fabric re- 
sistant to soiling and easier to wash clean 
after soiling. 

The Institute, as a part of its service to mem- 
ber mills, also does research on short-term and 
“trouble-shooting” problems as well as routine 
textile testing. This service has proven of tre- 
mendous value to the mills and has created good 
relations and mutual understanding. 

In the field of technical instruction, the Insti- 
tute publishes each month the TEXTILE TECH- 
NOLOGY DIGEST which contains the digests of 
current textile scientific and trade journals. The 
library of the Institute is one of the most complete 
textile libraries in the world and is at the ser- 
vice of the member mills. 

September 16th marks beginning of the fifth 
academic year at the Institute. There have been 
granted to date 33 Master of Science and 3 Doctor 
of Philosophy degrees in Textile Technology. 
Fourteen of these graduates hold responsible posi- 
tions in either member mills or are on the staff 
of the Institute. The other graduates are either 
continuing work for the Ph.D. degree in other 
schools, or are connected with textile mills or 
with allied industries. One has been called by 
the armed forces. 

A twelve-man Technical Advisory Committee 
composed of approximately an equal number of 
mill operators and research personnel meets quar- 
terly with the Institute staff to review and align 
the program of the Institute with the require- 
ments of the textile industry. 

A tribute is due the group of textile execu- 
tives who had the vision to conceive such ob- 
jectives and the stamina to give the necessary 
financial backing. The proven benefits of mem- 
bership in the Institute may now be enjoyed bv 
other mills as a result of the risk taken by the 
pioneering few. 




















Spindale Mills Reveals Quality Program — Nef 
Reduced By Changes in Opening and Picking 
-- New “Throw-Away” Spinning Bobbins 


SPINDALE MILLS — WHERE QUALITY HAS 
TOP BILLING 

All operations at Spindale Mills, Inc., Spin- 
dale, N. C., are geared to produce top-quality 
fabrics—the entire plant, except the slasher room, 
is air conditioned; preventive maintenance is 
practiced throughout the plant; materials in pro- 
cess are handled as little as possible; and new 
methods, machines, and techniques are continu- 
ously tried out. 

Spindale’s technique is shown by photographs 
and texts. The highlights are: 

1. Pneumatic lift sections doff the pickers; 
laps are not handled by hand until they are un- 
loaded at the cards; laps are weighed automatic- 
ally on a monorail—the scale has permanent ad- 
justment for tare. 

2. Each card is ground every 10 days. The 
frequent grinding keeps neps down and carding 
quality up if the grinding is good. Vacuum strip- 
ping is used. 

3. Top and bottom clearers have been taken 
off the back lines of rolls in the spinning room. 

4. Tailing machines have been modified con- 
siderably. Because dye sleeves are used, a special 
core that has a contact shoulder is used to keep 
the sleeve from being in direct contact with fhe 
drum before the winding is started. 

5. Hoods have been removed from the slash- 
ers. Asa result, the slashers are cleaner and less 
lint is accumulated. The removal of the hoods 
has had little effect on the drying capacity. A 
ceiling fan removes steam. Air-conditioning 
ducts are placed at each slasher head for com- 
fort of the operators. The ducts can be cut off 
and on by the operators. (Textile World, August 
1951, pp. 98-101). 


DROP IN MILL EFFICIENCY TRACED TO 
OPENING ROOM 

In one mill the problem of excessively dirty 
yarns was found to be the result of a partial 
vacuum in the opening room caused by improper 
placement of the air recirculating filters for the 
opening line. The mill was very satisfied with 
the new central air conditioning system which 
has just been installed. 


At first, the system performed faultlessly and 
the degree of atmospheric control was all that 
could be demanded. A short time later, the com- 
plaint came to the superintendent, and was for- 
warded to the overseer of the opening room, that 
the yarn was not up to standard as it was full 
of trash and dirt. 


When the overseer started to examine the 
waste chambers of the opening machines, he dis- 
covered that the air currents were weak and not 
moving correctly. The loss of control of the air 
currents, and the fact that they were weak, was 
correctly determined to be the cause of the low- 
ered waste removal. The problem was to find out 
why the currents were not up to strength. Asa 
precaution, all pipe lines were inspected but were 
found to be clear. The overseer had expected 
that the cause would not be found in plugged lines, 
because it was unlikely that all lines would be- 
come clogged at the same time. 


All of the fans from the opening line and from 
the picker screen sections were connected to air 
filters so that the air could be recirculated. The 
installation of air filters to form a recirculatory 
system had been the first step in the program de- 
signed to ultimately achieve perfect control of 
atmospheric conditions throughout the mill. It 
had been realized that it was not possible to ex- 
haust the large amount of air required to bring in 
new air for these machines because of the expense 
of heating and moistening. As the overseer left 
the opening room to go to the picker room, he 
noticed a rush of air as he opened the door from 
the opening room. It then took only a moment 
to visualize what was happening. The mill had 
made a very neat installation of air filters by 
positioning all of the filters for both opening and 
picking in a line along the side of the picker room. 
This had been satisfactory as long as the win- 
dows had been left open. Now, with only one 
central source of air supply, the fans of the open- 
ing room were exhausting to filters in the picker 
room. This air then went from the picker room 
on through the rest of the mill, but could not re- 
turn to the opening room as this section was 
closed off by doors. Therefore, the room was left 
in a state of partial vacuum, and without enough 
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air in the room for the fans to generate a suf- 
ficiently strong current to carry the stock through 
the opening line. 

[he temporary solution was to open all of the 
indows in the opening room. This guaranteed 
n ample supply of air, and the increased efficien- 
cy of the opening line was apparent. The amount 
of trash removed increased and picker laps looked 

h cleaner. The permanent solution was to 
move the air filters for the opening line back into 
the opening room. When this was done the win- 
dows were again closed, to return to a controlled 
:tmosphere, and it was found that the re-circulat- 
ing air system was adequate to prevent a recur- 

ence of the complaint. (American Wool & Cot- 

n Reporter, August 16, 1951, pp. 9-10, 42-3). 


THE IMPORTANCE OF CONSERVATION TO 
THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY 

We speak of conservation today as applied to 
measures that may be needed to meet a national 
emergency, such as might present itself to us in 
the foreseeable future. 

[ should like you to consider for a moment 

the German masters planned to deal with a 
shortage of textiles in their planning for the sec- 
yd World War. In the first place they were de- 
pendent upon imports of practically all of their 
textile raw materials, including wood pulp. Also 

did not have highly durable textile fibers 

ith which to plan. They accordingly initiated, 

ell before the war broke out, two sets of meas- 
ires: first, to prevent unnecessary damage to tex- 
the fibers by processing; and second, to learn 
how to make their textile materials wear longer. 

One of the most interesting documents which 

ou in the textile industry are likely to read is the 
mandatory Order No. 7, issued by the Special 
Commission for the German textile industry on 
November 30,1940. This order established regu- 
lations and procedures for the bleaching of all 
<inds of textiles, military and civilian, produced 
n Germany. It included specific directions for 
the bleaching of textile raw materials, yarns and 
fabric of every fiber and every combination of 
fibers. It laid down specific procedures to be fol- 

wed for chlorine bleaching, peroxide bleaching 
and combined bleaching in kiers or in open boil. 

[ cite this reference to German planning in 
World War II simply to illustrate a type of meas- 
ure which some realistic minded planners took 
in dealing with a potential shortage of textile 
materials, mill facilities and manpower. It also 
illustrates the first type of conservation measures 
of which I wish to spea«; the avoidance of manu- 
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facturing and finishing processes which reduce 
serviceability. 
An important contribution toward conserva- 


‘tion measures of this type comes from efficient 


production methods in mills. The avoidance of 


defects in products, which may lead to machinery 


stoppages, pays off in conservation of textiles as 
well as in mill profits. The progress made in the 
American textile industry during the last decade 
or two in reducing the occurrence of manufactur- 
ing defects in fabric structure, which would lower 
serviceability of the product, is a truly splendid 
achievement. 


Finishing Study Urged 

In textile finishing, however, there appears to 
be less incentive to concentrate upon serviceability 
of the finished product. Whether in bleaching 
a fabric to improve its appearance to the eye, or 
in processing methods to cut cost of labor and 
materials, there appears to be little concern given 
as to how the serviceability of the fabric is af- 
fected. This is an area to which considerable 
study could well be given as a defense prepara- 
tion measure, to determine what agents or finishes 
damage textiles the least, and which accordingly 
might be permitted to be used or applied in a time 
of emergency, and which should be prohibited. 

An illustration of the type of finish which 
reduces the performance of fabrics in use is 
shown in a problem we have recently had in re- 
spect to sewability of fabrics. In this case study 
showed that approximately half of the filling 
yarns were severed by the machine needles in the 
sewing operation. Every possible attempt was 
made to sew the fabric as received. No matter 
what was done, the fabric parted at the seams on 
very slight strain. Refinishing of the fabric over- 
came this defect, which indicates quite clearly 
that it was something applied in the finishing 
process which led to this serious failure. 

That this is not an isolated instance is shown 
in the accompanying table. 

Here is shown the fabric strength on deliveries 
of herringbone twill from 12 different mills. Be- 
low the figures of fabric strength is shown the 
seam strength, and below that, the seam efficiency, 
which is computed as the ratio of seam strength 
to fabric strength. On the bottom line is shown 
the number of filling yarns actually severed by 
the needles as determined by count. In several 
cases, as you will note, the loss of strength at the 
seam was a third or more of the strength of the 
fabric. Even if the material used in this finish 
washed out ultimately, the damage had already 
been done in the sewing of the fabric. 














Source A B C D E 
C) Characteristic 
Fabric Strength, 

Ibs. 92 157 86 119 115 


Seam Strength, 

lbs. 83 88 75 80 97 
Seam Efficiency, 

% 91 56 87 67 84 
Filling Yarn 
Severance, % 1 19 7 $4 14 





Seam Efticiency of Cloth, Cotton, Herringpone Twill From 12 Sources of Manufacturers 


F 


82 


80 


97 


G H I J K L Avg. Range 
112 114 106 101 81 128 4108 += 81-157 
99 76 88 56 67 109 838 56-109 
88 66 838 55 82 85 78  55- 97 
12 3830 14 27 5 11 15 1- 34 








Here is an area of potential conservation that 
certainly would require attention in an emergen- 
cy. Damage of this kind is hard to excuse even 
in time of peace. To prevent this particular 
type of damage in improper finishing, our Office 
recently has instituted in our cotton fabric speci- 
fications a seam efficiency requirement, under 
which fabrics having such poor performance in 
sewing efficiency will be rejected. 


Other Conservation Steps 

There is another group of conservation meas- 
ures which will be familiar to many of you, even 
though some of them run the danger of resulting 
‘() ultimately in no real saving, or possibly even a loss 
of manpower and materials, if they lead to actual 
reduction in service life. 

These types of conservation measures include 
the adjustment of weaving and spinning machin- 
ery to produce more yardage and more poundage 
per unit of time. The bottleneck in the applica- 
tion of such measures occurs, of course, in the 
preparatory processes as was brought out so 
forcibly in World War II, particularly in the card- 
ing operation. The development of plans for 
standby carding equipment, while not actually a 
conservation measure, should certainly be con- 
sidered in the plans of every mill looking forward 
to possible mobilization production. 

As an alternative, plans might well be made 
, for the utilization of filament yarns which require 
no spinning and yarn preparation, in place of 
spun yarns. This would be particularly applic- 
able in mills having extra looms, but which may 
be short of cards or preparatory equipment. 
Thus, spun warp and continuous filament fabrics 
should be regarded as providing a fundamental 
conservation measure in time of emergency, which 
would retain the general characteristics of the 
original fabric. Currently, our office is working 
on a series of such fabrics, including cotton duck 





for tentage and equipage, as a means of meeting 
the present duck shortage, and for making it 
easier for converted mills which do not have 
their own yarn sources to produce duck-type 
fabrics. The chief technical problems to be 
worked our are those arising from low wet 
strength, low melting point and the difficulties of 
applying fire retardant treatments. 

Some of these measures, such as the reduction 
of number of picks, can lead to a lowering of 
service life, and should not be adopted carte 
blanche. Research is needed to determine what 
measures are desirable and safe. 

(Dr. S. J. Kennedy is the Research Director, 
Textile clothing and Footwear Section, Research 
and Development Branch, Office of the Quarter- 
master General. His article from AATT Mag- 
azine, pages 65-70, June 1951 issue, also dis- 
cusses increased serviceability in fabric use, func- 
tional requirements for the outer fabrics of the 
combat uniform, thrift in use, and other prob- 
lems related to conservation of textiles—Editor). 


YARN MILL USES “THROW-AWAY” 
SPINNING BOBBINS 

Single yarn destined for certain customers of 
Veteran Mills is being spun on “throw-away” type 
thin-walled paper tubes. As a result, yarn is 
taken from the spinning frames, packed in card- 
board containers, and shipped directly to the cus- 
tomer, eliminating a costly winding operation 
which was formerly required to transfer the 
yarn from spinning bobbins to cones or tubes. 

Known by the manufacturer as a one-time-use 
carrier, the inexpensive tube was developed by 
American Paper Tube Company at the request of 
C. M. Jones, Veteran Mills president, for a low- 
cost, lightweight tube without metal shields at 
the base of tip. 

Doffers find that when using these expendable 
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bobbins it is necessary to push the tubes down 
onto the spindles due to their light weight. Con- 
sequently a little more time is required to doff 
the frames when these bobbins are used. 

When piecing up ends after doffing a frame, 
doffers place the end of the yarn between the bob- 
in and the sheath of the spindle so as to leave 
, tailing for use in magazine creeling in subse- 
juent processing. To prevent these tails being 
oken spinners are forbidden to lift the bobbins 
from the spindles when putting up the ends that 
ome down while the bobbins are being filled. 

he tubes are 10%% inches long, shaped to fit 
a conventional No. 6 New Era spindle. The 
frames are Saco-Lowell 3-inch ring, 9-inch stroke, 
pinning 4s to 8s cotton yarns. (Textile Indus- 

es, August 1951, page 91). 


NEW INSTRUMENTS FOR QUALITY 
CONTROL 

New instruments made by the Bleachers Asso- 
ciation Ltd. research laboratories were shown at 
he British Industries Fair. 

One of the instruments on view was an ab- 
sorbency meter which has been developed because 
of the importance in certain cases that cloths 
should be thoroughly absorbent after treatment. 
Measurement of absorbency can, of course, be 
carried out in a number of ways, such as by drop- 
ping on the material a sugar solution or a dye 
(ink) and noting the time of spread or by noting 

1e time of climb of a solution up a strip of fabric 
ispended vertically in it. 

[he absorbency meter shown by the Bleachers 
Association has, however, been designed to enable 
tests to be made in any part of a piece of cloth 
without damaging or defacing it. It works on 
the principle of bringing into contact with the 
cloth a supply of water at a constant head held 
in a capillary tube by surface tension, so that the 
loth can suck out of the tube water proportional 

its basic absorbency. The travel of the water 
is ascertained electrically. When the tube comes 
into contact with the cloth, which is held taut, 
the recording apparatus is put into action. When 
the water reaches two needles, spaced one inch, 
the time recording mechanism is stopped. 


Whiteness Meter 

Another instrument shown at the Fair by the 
Bleachers Association was a whiteness meter. It 
is, of course, essential in bleaching to ensure that 
bleached cloths are of the required standard be- 
fore finishing. The eye of an experienced bleach- 

is undoubtedly the best method of judging 
tandards of whiteness, but there are occasions 
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when it is necessary to make comparisons and 
visual judgment may sometimes be unreliable. 
The absolute measure of whiteness by scientific 
means usually involves the use of complicated and 
costly apparatus, but the whiteness meter shown 
was of simple construction, intended for the quick 
checking of whiteness for works use. It is com- 
pletely portable and operates on the photo-electric 
reflectometer system. The instrument is first set 
on a standard white plate which has been selected 
as typical of a well-bleached and unblued white. 
It is then placed on the cloth to be tested and a 
reading obtained which, when multiplied by a fac- 
tor, gives an expression of the percentage white- 
ness of the standard. 


The tendency of fabrics to stretch during 
machine sewing and industrial processing is of 
special importance to those engaged in the mak- 
ing-up of garments, such as overalls, and in the 
production of cloths for the engineering and other 
industries. Accordingly, the Bleachers Associa- 
tion has developed a simple form of extensometer, 
by means of which comparisons can be made and 
the potential stretch of materials under loading 
ascertained. A strip of cloth threaded to the re- 
quired width is clamped under even tension in 
two clamps, one fixed and one movable. The 
movable clamp is attached to a weight by a fine 
wire passing over a frictionless pulley. When a 
spring-catch is released, the cloth comes under 
the tension of the weight and the stretch is indi- 
cated by a scale. The apparatus is so designed 
that the scale reading gives a direct percentage 
measure of the stretch when a load of 1 Ib. per 1 
inch width is applied. For special purposes 
a greater load can be used. 

Finally a fluidity was adapted from the orig- 
inal apparatus developed by the Shirley Institute 
and designed in a compact form for use in a small 
work’s laboratory. The cuprammonium fluidity 
test is, of course, well-known and of considerable 
value to a bleacher, dyer or finisher for determin- 
ing whether an damage has been caused during 
the processing of cotton or other cellulosic ma- 
terials. (Textile Recorder, June 1951, p. 109). 


CLAMP FOR FORK TRUCKS IS SELF- 
CENTERING 

A hydraulically operated clamp for industrial 
fork trucks—a clamp that enables bales, bins, and 
drums to be picked up and transported on the 
centerline of the truck—has been developed by 
Yale & Towne Mfg. Co., 11,000 Roosevelt Blvd., 
Philadelphia 15, Pa. 

The new clamp, which has synchronized move- 
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ment of arms in opening and closing, is said to 
eliminate unstable conditions and to make easy 
the carrying of loads not perfectly lined up before 
loading. 

A variable clamping pressure permits hand- 
ling of many types of load. The self-centering 
arms have an inside opening range of 17 to 66 in. 

The clamp will handle loads up to 6,000 lb. and, 
according to the manufacturer, can be installed 
on gasoline or electric trucks. (Textile World, 
August 1951, page 150). 


NEP COUNT REDUCED BY OPENING AND 
PICKING CHANGES 

In an effort to reduce neps, several prelimi- 
nary tests were run which appeared to indicate 
that neps were increasing as the stock passed 
through each process. Therefore, cotton samples 
which represented an average mix were taken 
from the bale and run directly on the card, mak- 
ing by hand a sheet about the thickness of a lap. 
The neps were counted and compared with the 
neps from the regular stock which had been run 
through the opening and picking processes. 

The stock which had been processed conven- 
tionally had 514 more neps per grain than the 
stock which had been carded directly from the 
bale. 

Repeated tests showed that neps could be re- 
duced by removing the vertical opener from the 
cleaning line. The vertical opener had been fol- 
lowed by two No. 12 lattice openers and fed by 
No. 11 condensers at the rate of 900 pounds per 
hour. 

When the vertical opener was removed, the 
neps were reduced by 114 neps per grain. Nep 
count was then 514 neps per grain. 

Reducing beater speeds at the picker (two 
blade beaters at the back and a Kirschner beater 
at the front) had the effect of reducing neps fur- 
ther. Speed of 550 rpm was adopted; the fan 
speed remained at 1100 rpm. This change result- 
ed in a reduction to 314 neps per grain. 

Further tests revealed that we could back 
off the picker feed roll from the beater and obtain 
further reduction in neps. The setting of the 
feed roll was changed from 3/16 to one-half inch, 
reducing neps to 3 neps per grain. 

The nep count from the cotton being processed 
through opening and picking was then getting 
closer to the nep count obtained by feeding the 
cotton from the bale into the card by hand. Slow- 
ing the beater speed and backing off the feed 
roll had given us a reduction of about two neps 
per grain. 





The picker was still not doing the best possible 
cleaning job because light motes could be seen 
being pulled back into the beater chamber after 
they had been thrown out through the grid bars. 
These motes which were being pulled back into 
the beater chamber were caught in the air current 
created by the fans in the machine. 

This fault was finally overcome by removing 
the sheet metal cover on the beater bonnet and 
installing a perforated metal cover of our own 
design. The perforations were 3/16 inch di- 
ameter; the cover had 51 per cent air space and 
49 per cent metal. 


The perforated bonnet allowed the air to be 
pulled through the beater chamber (from the 
room) and stopped the draft through the grid 
bars. The clean-out door was blocked up to make 
it solid and to prevent air passing through it. 

At last the motes that were formerly being 
drawn through the grid bars were not pulled back 
into the stock. 

A further reduction of 14 neps per grain was 
realized, and we also got the benefit of additional 
cleaning. 

By these experiments in opening and picking 
processes, neps were reduced from seven neps per 
grain to 2.75 neps per grain. (Textile Industries, 
August 1951, pages 99-100). 


LUBRICATION PROBLEMS IN THE TEXTILE 
INDUSTRY 

Keeping step with the improvements in manu- 
facturing processes, the manufacturers of textile 
equipment have made many improvements in the 
bearings, gears, and the lubrication of textile 
equipment. However, we are still faced with the 
need for additional improvements in both our 
provision for and methods of lubrication. 

Probably the most serious bearing problem is 
that of surface finishes and fits. In the textile 
industry, the majority of machine parts has rough 
surface finishes, rather large clearances between 
mating parts, and few seals. Practically all of 
the lubrication is performed manually. Thus, 
the basic lubrication problem of the textile in- 
dustry becomes one of supplying sufficient lubri- 
cant economically to machines containing poor 
surface finishes and large clearances. 

Suggestions as to the solution of the lubrica- 
tion problem of textile equipment now in use: 
First, the manufacturers of lubricants can utilize 
their knowledge in the development of both oils 
and greases which will assist in maintaining a 
constant oil wedge in textile machinery. More 
specifically, there are many bearings found in 
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looms which carry heavy shock loads. Since 
these bearings are plain cast iron bearings and 
have fairly large clearances between the cast 
iron bearing surfaces and the steel journals, it 
has been almost impossible to prevent metal to 
metal contact when the shock loads occur. 

The second suggestion to the solution of the 
problem lies in the ability to adapt mechanical 
applicators to the machinery now in operation. 
For example, in many cases, a pin bottle oiler 
has been used to supply lubricant to the main 

ylinder bearings on carding machines. Prior to 
the use of pin bottle oilers, the bearing was lub- 
ricated manually, once per day. However, after 
installation of the pin bottle oiler, it was necessary 
to refill the bottle only once every three weeks. 

There are many points of lubrication on open- 

ig, picking, carding, roving, spinning, and weav- 
equipment which are readily adaptable to 
either a pin bottle oiler, pressure fittings, wicked 
ups, or other mechanical methods of lubrication 
hich will result in savings of lubricants, labor, 
ind machine down time. The use of electric or 
pneumatic spindle applicators on spinning frames 
vill provide faster and cleaner lubrication than 
the manual method of application used today. 

In spite of the fact that the bearing fits and 
rough surfaces would call for a lubrication ap- 
plication which will allow the lubricant to remain 
in the bearing, we have many bearings which are 
mproperly sealed or which have no seal provision 
it all. 

Where large bearing clearances exist as in the 
textile industry, it is impossible to maintain an 
il wedge without some method of retaining the 
il inside the bearing. Since bearing pressures 
are greater at the center of the bearing than at 
the outer edge, the oil rapidly flows to the edge 
of the bearing and frequently drips to the floor. 
[his accounts for the oily appearance of many 
textile machines and mill floors. 

The lack of sealed bearings on textile machin- 
ery today can be attributed to the management 

the industry and machinery manufacturers. 
[he textile machinery manufacturers have been 
forced to sacrifice proper provision for lubrication 
for low machine cost because the textile mill man- 
agement has required low initial cost machinery. 


The basic problem affecting gear lubrication 
on textile machines is in the large gear backlash 
and the reversal of drive in operation which 
causes impact loading of the gear teeth. Naturally, 
large backlash is expected on cast tooth gears. 
However, some of the textile machinery manufac- 
turers have apparently overlooked the great im- 
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portance of proper gear meshing of cut tooth 
gears in relation to gear wear and lubrication. 
There are numerous cut tooth gears on new 
machinery that are improperly meshed. In ad- 
dition, the textile mills have few men who under- 
stand the proper methods of meshing gears. 
(Textile Age, August 1951, pp. 16-18, 21-2). 


CONTROLLING WASTE ALONG WITH NEPS 

It seems to be more or less a fact that when- 
ever any move is made to change processing con- 
ditions to control neps, immediately the allied 
problem of controlling waste arises. Further- 
more, it often seems that those changes that im- 
prove neppiness raise problems as to waste losses. 
Conversely, when it is attempted to increase the 
processing of cotton in order to take out more of 
the extraneous materials, usually there is a ten- 
dency for overworking which results in nep for- 
mation. It is for this reason that it is very diffi- 
cult to separate a study of neppiness from that of 
waste. 

We have been interested for some time in the 
waste removal at the card. More particularly, 
it is our intent to show what happens at the licker- 
in. The reason for this is obvious; we have 
found some interesting relationships between 
licker-in speed and yarn quality. Furthermore, 
some of the mills that have done experimental 
work of their own with changed conditions have 
found changes in waste that may or may not be 
detrimental to their organization form a cost 
point of view. We believe that there are pos- 
sibilities of controlling the waste removed at the 
licker-in by mechanical means; but as a back- 
ground for experimental work, it has been found 
necessary to analyze just what happens under 
the different conditions of speed and production. 
There are usually three variables or items that 
are involved, and these are licker-in speed, the 
rate of production of the card, and the amount of 
waste removed. 

There are additional variables that influence 
the amount of waste, such as the mote knife set- 
tings, type of screen, type of licker-in wire, etc., 
but we are going to consider those as all constant 
in this discussion inasmuch as we have tried to 
maintain these conditions the same throughout 
the test work. It is difficult to express all these 
concepts in variables easily, just as it is difficult 
to decide what extent of waste removal is ben- 
eficial and when waste removal becomes detri- 
mental. 

A table has been included which summarizes 
the changes in waste as the different conditions 




















are varied. 
each stage where waste is made with changes in 
licker-in speed, rates of production, flat speed, 
ete., but if you use this final chart as a guide, 
it is quite possible to analyze just what is hap- 
pening at the card. This information is the 
basis for studies that we hope to be able to make 
in order to control waste extraction, and as indi- 
cated at the beginning it must be done hand in 
hand with the control of neps. However, for 
those of you who are not primarily concerned 
with neppiness but solely with waste removal, 
analysis should provide a means of controlling 
the waste extraction, whether you want it at high 
or low levels. 


It is difficult to follow through at 





2. If reductions in the amount of “self- 
scouring” wool oil used do not alleviate the 
condition, a high- quality “conventional” 
type wool oil, such as S/V Woolrex Oil 
3000, should be employed. 

3. Where colloidal silica is suspected of being 
the cause of the trouble, reduced quantities 
should be applied and the manufacturer of 
the product should be consulted. 

(Textile Age, August 1951, pp. 14-15). 


MOORESVILLE MILLS 

Mooresville Mills was a pioneer in the manu- 
facture of yarns from cut synthetic fibers. As 
the demand for synthetic yarns and fabrics grew, 





WASTE CHANGES ON THE CARD 


Production 
(Only) 
Changed 
Motes and Fly Decrease 
Cylinder and 
Doffer Strips Increase 
Flat Strips Decrease 


Over-all Card 
Waste 


Decrease at first, then 
increase at higher 
productions. 


Licker-in Speed 
(Only) Increased at 


Flat Speed Increased 
(Other Conditions 


Same Production Constant) 
Increase (Greater at No change 
low production level) 
No trend No trend 
Decrease Increase 
(small change) 
Increase Increase 


(Textile Bulletin, May 1951, pp. 65-6, 68). 





DETERIORATION OF LEATHER CON- 
DENSER TAPES AND APRONS 

During the past few years there has been a 
pronounced decrease in the useful life of condens- 
er tapes and aprons in many woolen mills, 


It has been established that “self-scouring”’ 
wool oils and colloidal silica are prime offenders 
in this problem. What can be done about it? It 
has been suggested that the liberal use of leather 
dressing oils on the tapes and aprons should 
counteract the deteriorative effect of both “self- 
scouring” wool oils and colloidal silica. How- 
ever, this does not solve the problem, for at least 
one mill experiencing condenser tape and rub 
apron trouble applied as much leather dressing 
oil in one month as they were accustomed 
to use in a year, with no beneficial effect, The 
true solution appears to be as follows: 


1. Limit the percentage of “self-scouring” 
wool oil applied to the stock. There may 
be a safe limit for each “self-scouring” 
wool oil. A check should be made with 
the manufacturer who should be able to 

advise of this. However, in some mills 

as little as 2 per cent “self-scouring”’ wool 
oil results in early tape failure. 





Mooresville decided that a new mill should be built 
to handle the longer fibers. 

The new mill is of one-story construction, 
windowless, with concrete floors and tile walls. 
Central-station air conditioning is installed. Of 
unusual interest, the layout uses very wide alleys, 
allowing more than ample floor space. This open 
layout is important in the synthetic fiber mill 
where the inclusion of stray fibers of different 
composition can result in defective fabric, par- 
ticularly where yarn is dyed. Housing 10,080 
spindles, the new mill provides approximately 
6.2 square feet of floor space per spindle. 


Wide spacing of machines is particularly valu- 
able in the opening and picking room. Four 
Saco-Lowell Rayon blending feeders feed the 
stock to a feed table from which it is conveyed by 
an air current and travels through the blade of 
the fan into bins. 

Various types of stock are stored in individual 
bins and are eventually fed through the two one- 
beater pickers. Mooresville uses the two pro- 
cesses of picking because of the additional blend- 
ing which they receive over that obtained in one- 
process picking. The pickers are equipped with 
air filters and the newly developed fringe roll. 
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The card room is equipped with 40 revolving 
flat cards and 10 roller-top cards, the latter hand- 
ling the staple lengths up to 214 inches and having 
special equipment such as the long-nose feed plate 
for control of longer fibers. 

One-process drawing is adequate for the med- 
ium counts spun by the mill. This drawing is 
lap-back equipment having 3-over-4, DS-1 draft- 
ing 

The roving frames are 10” x 5” FS-2 models, 
and the spinning is Model Z, with sufficient range 

handle all the staple lengths the mill plans to 

The frames have 214” rings and 814” trav- 

e for large packages. Twisters are 5” gauge 
machines. Saco-Lowell Bulletin, June 1951, 
pages 19-22) . 


EFFECT OF OPENING AND PICKING ON 
THE STAPLE LENGTH OF COTTON 

Che Fibrograph instrument gives a quick and 

method of determining staple lengths of 

amples of cotton at any point in the various 
processes of cotton manufacture. 

It gives the average length of the upper half 
f the fibers by weight, which is to say that if 

the fibers were separated according to length 





and it were possible to segregate all the longer 
fibers which weighed one-half of the sample, then 
this would be the upper half by weight of the 
fibers. This upper half by weight are the fibers 
that a classer usually uses for grading the sample 
for staple length. 


The Fibrograph gives the mean or average 
length of all the fibers in the sample. That is to 
say if it were possible to measure each individual 
fiber as to length and record it, then the mean 
length would be the average length of all these 
measurements. 

Having one of these machines available, the 
writer sought to know if the beating action of 
opening and picking affected the staple length of 
the cotton both as to the upper half by weight 
and also the mean length of all the fibers. 


From the tests it is evident that the beating 
action of the opening equipment and the pickers 
causes some decrease in the average length of 
the fibers, probably due to some fibers being 
broken in the treatment of the staple. So it 
might seem evident that the less beating that 
takes place in the cotton the better from a staple 
standpoint is the resulting cotton. 
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During the tests we lost about one-tenth of 
an inch in the average length of the upper half 
by weight, and about one-eighth of an inch in 
the mean length of all the fibers in the samples. 
The opening and picking are cleaning machines 
but at the same time they are damaging machines 
so far as staple lengths are concerned. 

The machinery used in the opening and pick- 
ing for this test consisted of an Aldrich two- 
beater opener, a vertical opener, a Superior clean- 
er and a two-beater Saco-Lowell picker. The 
cotton was of Middling to Strict Middling grade 
and of California growth. (Textile Bulletin, May 
1951, pp. 68, 69). 


WHAT MAKES NEPS? 

An attempt to analyze and evaluate the cotton 
fiber elements responsible for the production of 
neps failed to offer any conclusive results, accord- 
ing to a recent report by the Cotton Branch of 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture. The effects 
of six principal factors in the formation of neps 
were explored. It was found that the average 
variance between predicted and actual nep count, 
which could be explained by the six factors, was 
only 29 per cent of the total difference. The six 
elements or fiber properties studied with relation 
to their importance to the formation of neps were: 
Upper half mean length, grade, fiber strength, 
fiber fineness, percentage of mature fibers, length 
uniformity ratio. 

The research had as its objective, an analysis 
of the causes of nep formation during processing 
and based on its findings on the prevalence of 
neps in the card web. The number of neps per 
100 square inches of card web, of each of the 828 
cottons tested, was used to indicate the tendency 
of the stock to be neppy. The relationship be- 
tween the number of neps per 100 square inches 
of card web and the six different elements of cot- 
ton quality was then calculated mathematically 
to evaluate numerically the importance of each 
element. The cottons selected for testing were 
divided into sub-groups indicating crop year, 
series, variety, staple length, and combination of 
staple lengths. Test results were summarized as 
follows: 


Effects on nep count by six cotton 
fiber characteristics 


(1) More Neps Will Be Made From: 
Upper half mean length as the fibers increase 
in length. 
From fibers having a high tensile strength. 
From cotton having a higher percentage of 





immature fibers. 
(2) Fewer Neps Will Be Made From: 
Cleaner cotton. 
Coarse fibers. 
Cotton in which the fibers are more uniform 
in individual fiber lengths. 
(American Wool & Cotton Reporter, August 9, 
1951, pages 17-18, 55). 


IMPROVING EFFICIENCY OF OPEN TYPE 
ENGLISH SCRIBBLERS AND CARDS 

This article shows what really can be done at 
moderate cost to bring old scribblers and cards 
more up-to-date and give them the necessary 
flexibility to deal with different and difficult types 
of blends quickly and efficiently and, more im- 
portant, to reduce the amount of waste normally 
created on the open type card. The two improve- 
ments described were developed from ideas and 
with the guidance of Mr. J. W. Radcliffe, author 
of the new book Woolen and Worsted Manufac- 
ture (Emmott and Co. Ltd., Manchester). 

The first improvement was to design a plant 
to collect all the fly thrown into the air from the 
fancy and return it to the automatic feeding ma- 
chine or hopper. This fly is both a loss and a 
distinct nuisance, in that it settles on roof beams, 
gets into belts, pulleys and chains, or on machine 
frames, into bearings, round shafts and on the 
surrounding floors to be swept up later as waste; 
it is also a fire hazard. Some (probably 50%) 
settles back on to the workers, strippers, breasts 
and swifts and, of course, is not lost. Conti- 
nental cards are usually fitted with large covers 
completely enclosing the swift, workers, strippers 
and fancy and they look neat. There are, how- 
ever, disadvantages (a) no one can see what is 
taking place underneath the covers, and (b) on 
certain blends they become blocked and remain 
unnoticed until it is observed that the slivers are 
thin or have failed. This inevitably entails a 
stoppage for clearing and building up the sliver 
again. 

In a humidified atmosphere humidity cannot 
be effectively maintained on the wool under these 
covers, with the result that static is generated 
which adversely affects the spinning qualities. 
In addition, the covers are cumbersome when they 
must be removed for card repairs or re-clothing, 
etc. 


Hood over fancies 

It was decided to fit hoods over the first three 
fancies on the scribbler, commencing on the first 
fancy after the feed hopper, and connect them at 
horizontal ducting to a fan fitted on the beams 
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mediately above the first swift. The usual 
nags arose, of course, such as the correct size to 
ake the hoods, in order to control the air cre- 
ed by the fast running fancy, and the preven- 
n of wool collecting on the horizontal edges of 
hoods. Arrangements had also to be made 
nove the hoods quickly out of the way to facili- 
te fettling without loss of time, and finally to 
perse the air delivered by the fan above the 
per, in order to allow the collected wool fly to 
easily into the hopper and be worked into the 
nd again. 
[In designing the hoods, care was taken to fit 
em carefully round the fancy to reduce the air 
tion and delivery created by the fancy itself. 
dentally, the first hood made allowed clots of 
101 to collect above the fancy and gather in the 
p or suction portion of the hood. Air delivered 
the fancy upset the suction balance of the fan 
much that within a few hours the two 4 in. dia. 
‘tion pipes leading from the hood to the main 
rizontal ducting before the fan, became blocked 
th wool fly. There was also a collection of 
01 fly adhering to the horizontal edges of the 
hood both top and bottom. The hood, however, 
re-designed, and the back brought closer to 


designed by 


the fancy; the skirt was alse made deeper and all 
roughness on the wired edges was removed with 
emery cloth. The top edge of the hood was made 
deeper so that it fitted close up to the last worker 
before the fancy. 

This new hood certainly corrected the air bal- 
ance and prevented the wool collecting. The first 
three hoods of the scribbler were fitted with this 
type of hood. Trouble was again experienced on 
the fourth fancy when it was found that the sliver 
contained occasional thick patches. The wool at 
this stage is very lofty and the fan suction lifted 
and rolled the wool which was then caught in 
the clothing of the fancy or swift and came out 
as a patch on the sliver. The hood was re- 
designed and made as large as possible. 

This arrangement gives a good chamber above 
the fancy and allows the air delivered by the 
fancy to throw the lofty wool fly into the suction 
stream of the fan without upsetting its balance. 

Some mills, however, may not have the requis- 
ite headroom to enable the telescopic hoods to be 
lifted to the required clearance, but two alter- 
natives are suggested. First, a double telescopic 
pipe can be used and, secondly, using one short 
telescopic pipe and then swinging the hood clear. 
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Two sketches show how these methods could be 
applied. On one hood we had to apply the swing- 
ing method because of a creeper running above 
the card fancy, but it operates just as easy as the 
telescopic method. 


Driving Workers 

The second improvement offered is to discard 
the use of the flat chain driving the workers and 
the flat belt driving the strippers and fancy, and 
to replace them with roller chain drives and V- 
belt drives. In older type of open English scrib- 
blers and cards the sprockets and flat chain driv- 
ing the workers are usually fixed on the worker 
shaft inside the bearing close to the worker drum. 
The driving double sprocket wheel fitted to the 
doffer cylinder shaft offers two speeds only. In 
most cases the teeth of the sprocket wheels are not 
machined, neither is the flat square slip on link 
chain. A steady and even drive on the slow- 
moving worker cannot, therefore, be expected, 
also wool working off the ends of the worker drum 
falls on the sprockets and chain to impart a 
jumpy movement; incidentally, the wool is chewed 
up and tends to waste. In the case of the flat 
belt drive for the strippers and fancy this also 
runs inside the bearings and close to the stripper 
drums. It is a fixture and it is a rather involved 
procedure to alter the speed of the strippers— 
often desirable today on certain types of blends. 

With the roller chain drives and also the fancy 
drive, each drive can be altered within 3 minutes 
to suit any type of blend being put through. 

The speed of the stripper is easily altered by 
changing the V-pulley; all the V-pulleys are 
aluminum alloy for lightness when handling the 
strippers by hand. These drives may look com- 
plicated, and indeed, were regarded with suspicion 
at first, but in practice the operatives and fettlers 
found them quite easy to manipulate when re- 
moving workers, strippers and fancy. The roller 
chains and V-belts lift quite clear, whereas the 
flat chain and flat belt do not. 

The scribbler and cards are also easier to 
clean, and the machine keeps cleaner; any wool 
working off the worker or the stripper ends is 
collected and returned to the feed hopper instead 
of going to waste. The fly collector hoods have 
been in operation 2% years and have not yet re- 
quired a single repair. The roller chains and 
V-belts have been running one year and do not 
show any sign of wear. 


BATES MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
An interesting modernization of Bates Manu- 
facturing Company’s opening and picking had a 
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ree-fold objective: 

|. To lay out new equipment so that the 

sunt of manual material handling could be 
duced to the minimum. 

2. To obtain an engineering installation con- 
tent with the most advanced engineering prac- 


To render this conversion as economically 
possible by using those machines and sections 
machines already in the mill wherever possible. 

[he machinery had to be planned so that 
re would be opening and picking lines operat- 
9 simultaneously to make laps for a varied num- 
r of purposes. The stocks ranged from pure 
mbing noils and card strips to fine long-staple 
tton. 
As revamped by modernization, the opening 
es are identical and consist of a No. 11 con- 
enser feeding into a vertical opener and then a 
r of No. 12 openers in tandem. Each of the 
12 openers is fed by a No. 11 condenser. 
In addition, there are two No. 11 condensers 
hich are a part of the picker distribution sys- 
The mill has therefore taken full advan- 
of the No. 11 Waste and Dust Extractor, 
nee the air current generated by this equipment 
emoves many small impurities from the good 
er and improves the blooming and luster of the 
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stock, due to the removal of dsut. Saco-Lowell 
Bulletin, June 1951, pp. 23-31). 


INDUSTRIAL CLEANER OPERATES ON 
COMPRESSED AIR 

A new industrial cleaner that creates suction 
by the jet principle has been announced by Pat- 
terson Products, 518 Maccebees Bldg., Detroit 2, 
Mich. A patented air valve vibrates 2,000 times 
per min. and minimizes air consumption. 

An external stream of air can dislodge dirt 
from inaccessible places to where it can be picked 
up by the suction. Fingertip controls make the 
switch from blowing to suction easy for the 
operator. 

The cleaner comes with standard nozzle 
widths of 5, 8, or 10 in. And lengths are 14 
in. to6ft. Three orifices are furnished with each 
machine and give air consumption of 2.7, 5.5, 
and 7.7 cu. ft. per min. 

Total weight of the Pick-A-Back unit complete 
is 714 lb. Several sizes of castered tank models 
from 20 to 55 gal. can be used for wet or dry 
cleaning operations. (Textile World, August 


1951, page 148). 
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is undoubtedly a neat and clean selvedge, and 
with the growing use of automatic looms and 
automatic conversions it is almost essential that 
some means should be available to cut from the 
selvedge the trailing ends of weft left when the 
change-over of pirns or shuttles takes place. 

An interesting machine for this purpose—and 
one which is reported can be used for the trim- 
ming of cloth woven on every type of automatic 
loom—is the Gara machine made by Arthur 
Gabrian, Rapperswill, Switzerland, and sold by 
Muschamp Taylor Ltd., Vulcan Ironworks, Pol- 
lard Street, Manchester, England. This new ma- 
chine has been designed to work in conjunction 
with an unrolling machine specially designed to 
ensure a constant rate of feed to the trimming 
head, no matter how wide or heavy the cloth in 
process may be. In operation, the cloth passes 
between guide plates on the trimmer head. Two 
rapidly rotating brushes, placed above and below 
the cloth, ensure that trailing ends of weft are 
taken beyond the edge of the cloth and laid in 
position, at an angle of 90° to the cloth, to be cut 
by the rotating circular knives. The loose ends 
are then removed by suction to a conveniently 
placed receptacle, underneath the unrolling ma- 
chine. (Textile Manufacturer, June 1951, page 
276). 


PACKAGED STEAM POWER PLANT IS NOW 
AVAILABLE 

The Ticosteam Generator—a packaged steam 
power plant—has been announced by Titusville 
Iron Works Co., Titusville, Pa. The unit is fully 
automatic in operation and is mounted on a steel 
skid for installation on level and solid floors with- 
out foundation construction. The generator is 
ready for operation as soon as service connections 
are made. A roof vent—not a stack—is suf- 
ficient. 

Available in a full range of sizes and several 
fuel combinations—light oil, light oil and gas, 
heavy oil, heavy oil and gas, and straight gas—the 
steam generator has an automatic fuel-mixing de- 
vice for maximum flame efficiency and smokeless 
operation. Combustion efficiency is said to be over 
80%, and thermal efficiency is 80% for oil and 
75% for gas with the new generator. (Textile 
World, August 1951, page 152). 


MODEL 6 PICKER WITH THREE MAJOR 
IMPROVEMENTS 

Engineers and machine designers at Saco- 
Lowell have continually studied methods which 
would enable us to produce more and better open- 


ing and picking units. Generally, these machines 
were made of cast-iron chassis; however, utilizing 
the more modern methods and advanced tech- 
niques of steel fabrication which had been brought 
forth during the war, they turned their attention 
to the possibility of forming this machinery from 
prefabricated steel plates. 

It was immediately apparent that fabricated 
steel was superior to cast iron for this use, due 
to several inherent advantages of steel. First of 
all, steel was lighter, stronger and much easier 
to machine. In addition, they discovered that 
there was another advantage of steel; namely, 
that the steel surface was much smoother than one 
of cast iron, and therefore, a machine made from 
fabricated steel did not have the tendency to col- 
lect fibers and to gather accumulations which 
would eventually pass forward with the good 
stock and create lumps, destroying the texture of 


the lap. 


In designing the Model 6 Picker, they elim- 
inated grate bars, or leaf bars, as it was found 
that these elements did not have sufficient clean- 
ing value to warrant the trouble required in keep- 
ing them clean, and because the waste removal 
which they did perform could be effected at the 
beater itself in a more efficient manner. As a 
result of eliminating these cleaning elements, pas- 
sage of the stock through the picker is smoother 
due to the absence of air turbulence caused by the 
air stream passing over the grate bars. 

Saco-Lowell introduced, within recent years, 
at least three major innovations which have al- 
ready proven their worth through actual mill 
trials. 


Universal grid bars 

Realizing that there is a definite need for re- 
moving impurities from the cotton in the prep- 
aratory stages, their engineers have made a thor- 
ough study of the cleaning action of the picker 
beaters in conjunction with the grid bars. This 
study has shown that a better control of the air 
currents under the beater can be obtained with 
a more accurate setting of the grid bars than has 
been possible with the older type grid bar as- 
sembly. Better control of the air currents under 
the beater means a better control of the droppings. 

The Universal Adjustable Grid Bar Assembly 
has been designed to obtain the full advantage of 
closer and more accurate settings for controlling 
the amount and the quality of the droppings. 
The grid bars are cold drawn steel of triangular 
cross section of a sufficient size to prevent de- 
flection, even when set as close as 144” from the 
path of the beater. The distance between the 
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edges of the grid bar and the path of the beater 
be adjusted for each grid bar individually. 
[he angle that the grid bar presents to the stock 
ay also be adjusted for each grid bar individ- 
In addition to the individual adjustment 
‘ each grid bar, the whole grid bar assembly 
be adjusted as a unit. Thus, if it becomes 
essary to change the setting of the beater to 
feed rolls, the grid bar assembly may be adjusted 
a unit to the new position of the beater with- 
ut disturbing the adjustment of the individual 
erid bars. 
When the Universally Adjustable Grid Bars 
used with a blade beater, all four bars are 
utilized. When used with a carding beater, it 
possible, on a breaker section, to omit the top 
grid bar, and on a finisher section picking from 
edals to omit two grid bars. Universal Grid 
Bar Assemblies may be applied to most models 
id pickers, as well as to new machines. 
From numerous tests made in different mills, 
t has been found that by using the Universally 
\djustable Grid Bars the picker droppings can 
increased as much as 100% without wasting 
n appreciable amount of good cotton. The first 
mpression when examining the droppings from 
the Universally Adjustable Grid Bars is that the 
droppings are somewhat rich in white cotton. 
However, on closer inspection, each large puffy 
mote is found to contain a nucleus seed coating 
irrounded by immature fibers, which, if allowed 
to go through with the cotton, might cause neps 
in the succeeding process. 


Fringe Roll 

One of the recent developments has been the 
Saco-Lowell Fringe Roll. This has made possible 
1 greater fiber separation and a more even dis- 
tribution of the blows of the beater upon the 
fringe of fibers, due to the added control effected 
by the Fringe Roll. The Fringe Roll eliminates 
one of the main difficulties involved in the older 
type of feed in that the beater blows are able to 
break up clumps of plucked fibers; the effect of 
the blows is distributed over a wider area, and 
therefore, all fibers are more equally subjected to 
the action of the picker beater. In addition, the 
Fringe Roll delivers the fibers to the action of 
the beater at a closer point, and, therefore, more 
complete control is attained at all times. , 

The Fringe Roll acts as an important adjunct 
to the beater, in the finisher section where the 
fibers are held by the evener rolls and pedals, as 
it helps the beater to pick the cotton cleanly. The 
Fringe Roll catches the cotton which escapes from 
the bite of the pedals and evener roll and holds 
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these tufts for further reduction to minimize the 
possibility of these bunches passing forward to 
bottem screen or to the bottom portion of the 
lap; either of which would contribute to the split- 
ting of the lap or increased variation in lap even- 
ness. With a Fringe Roll, the fringe of fibers 
coming from the feed rolls are held up and for- 
ward into the path of the beater. As the fibers 
are prevented from accumulating, and as they are 
detached immediately from the fringe by the 
beater and carried to the screen section, the lap 
will be more resistant to splitting. 


Beater action 

This action is more easily explained by an- 
alyzing the action of the beater. The beater was 
formerly set 3/16” from the evener pedals, where- 
as the average thickness of the sheet of stock be- 
tween the pedal and the even roll is 44”. Con- 
sequently, the beater picks only the top of the 
sheet as it is delivered through the evener. When 
the Fringe Roll is applied under the nose of the 
pedals, the fringe, instead of dropping down over 
the grid bars, strikes on the top part of the Fringe 
Roll and is carried into the path of the beater. 
At this point, the distance between the beater 
and the Fringe Roll is 1/32”, and under this con- 
dition, the cotton is in a loose condition and is 
not damaged in passing between the Fringe Roll 
and beater, though at the same time all bunches 
are completely pulled apart. 

The advantage of the lap made on a picker 
equipped with a fringe roll is to be seen when 
that lap is taken to the card. As the cotton has 
been gently and thoroughly opened, the bottom 
of the lap as it is fed to the lickerin does not 
contain bunches. This permits the lap to be fed 
at a more constant rate to the lickerin and to the 
cylinder, a definite aid to good carding and the 
production of more even sliver. 


Pneumatic rack control 

Another major advancement in picking that 
Saco-Lowell has made since the war has been the 
development of the Saco-Lowell Pneumatic Rack 
Control. This rack control, which also has been 
applied to the Saco-Lowell Lap Winder for draw- 
ing preparation and the Sliver Lapper for comb- 
ing preparation, was designed to obtain a more 
uniform pressure upon the lap at all times during 
its formation. It has already proven far superior 
to the old type of pressure system, depending upon 
a brake of and brake shoe assembly. The Pneu- 
matic Rack Control prevents the short decreases 
in pressure, below a minimum point, which oc- 
curred when the old type of brake drum assembly 
was used. 

















It has been found that this control removes 
more of the stress or load from the picker calen- 
dar section, and has reduced the possibility of 
breakage of the lap heads. When the Pneumatic 
Rack Control was first brought out, they found, 
in many instances, that the weight of the lap could 
be significantly increased without a proportionate 
increase in the diameter of the lap. This feature 
contributes to machine efficiency, as the doffing 
interval is lengthened at the picker, the manual 
movements in doffing the picker are reduced, and 
the lap lasts longer at the back of the card. The 
Pneumatic Rack Control has been discussed in 
several recent textile meetings and has met with 
practically unanimous approval wherever this 
system has been installed or studied. A typical 
example of the change in lap weight was reported 
at one of these meetings. The mill increased the 
weight of their lap from 43 pounds to 53 net, 
while increasing the diameter by only 1”, from 
1814” to 1914”. 


Tangible savings 

Some very tangible advantages of the Pneu- 
matic Rack Control lie in the greater uniformity 
of the lap produced. The Pneumatic Rack Con- 
trol increases the evenness of the lap from yard 
to yard and eliminates the waste and unevenness 
almost always found in the first and last yards 
of the picker equipped with the normal rack con- 
trol, and in addition, produces laps having a 
greater uniformity of length. These three ad- 
vantages result in more even yarn and a reduc- 
tion in waste. One of the most interesting as- 
pects in the evaluation of the effectiveness of the 
Pneumatic Rack Control is the fact that the laps 
made on the picker so equipped will have a much 
greater uniformity in length. 

The effectiveness of this feature of the Pneu- 
matic Rack Control was evaluated by a mill which 
carried out a very thorough study with regard 





to the uniformity of the yardage composing their 
standard picker iap. This mill found that, due 
to the absence of uneven stretching normally 
present with conventional friction devices, the 
pneumatic Rack Control produced laps with prac- 
tically no variation in the total yardage contained 
in the individual laps. This fact has enabled 
them to reduce the allowable tolerances in the 
total lap weight. Due to their ability to control 
lap weights more effectively, the laps which are 
accepted by the card room are more even in 
weight, and also there are fewer rejects which 
must be sent back to the picker room. This mill 
found that previously they had been rejecting 
laps that were the proper weight, on a yard-to- 
yard basis, but which were being rejected because 
they had a greater number of yards in the entire 
lap to cause the total weight of the lap to exceed 
normal limits. 


How it operates 


In operation the lap roll is placed on the picker 
and, by means of a foot lever, air is admitted into 
the piston to force the lap racks down upon the 
lap rod. As the lap builds up in diameter this 
air pressure holds the lap under a constant force 
working against the movement of the piston. At 
the completion of the building of the lap the 
knock-off motion automatically admits air into 
the opposite side of the piston to raise the lap 
racks completely so that the lap may be removed. 
Due to the fact that the pneumatic device main- 
tains a constant pressure on the lap as it is being 
built, there is no longer the danger of breaking 
rack heads, always prevalent in previous friction 
devices. Even though some unforeseen difficulty 
creates a pressure which becomes dangerous, a 
safety valve in the pneumatic system will release 
the air pressure before any damage can result. 
(Extract from Saco-Lowell Bulletin, June 1951, 
pp. 1-15). 
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